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STANZAS, 
Written in the Old Indian Burying-Ground, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Iy a sunny enclosure, a green pleasant ground, 

In silence the dust of the white man reposes ; 
The cypress and willew dreop gently around, 

And the air is embalmed by sweet, tear-nourished roses. 
The stone monumental recordeth the fame 

Of the sleeper beneath on the grave’s honored pillew ; 
And thither men visit tw whisper his name, 

And speak of his worth ere he sunk in death's billow. 
And there strays the mourner to muse on the Past, 

And weep o'er the ties that stern Fate comes to sever ; 
There Woman's deep love that abides to the last, 

A pilgrim oft goeth, rememb'ring for ever. 
But how sleeps the Indian! O shame to the race H 

Who live where his fathers rejoiced in their glory ! 
The bramble grows rank o’er his burial place, 

And the Sachem's fame lives not in song or in story. 
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|| Children of Israel as a separate people, adhering to their 
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degenerate. An Infidel might say the Koran was calculated | hundred blows on the soles of his feet; but failed to wring 
to make a brave and an exclusive people; it is the direct | from him the secret of his treasure. The torture was again 
tendency of its precepts; and the New Testament to give @ | applied, after a short respite, and again was fruitless; but 
mild, tolerant and reflecting character to its believers. One | why pursue the revolting theme? such things are of every- 
is the doctrine ot the owerd, the ether of tha-vajeo and pen; | day eccurrence. His obstinacy was stronger than the Ba- 
and therefore the natural course of the one would be to re- | shaw’s power: he died under his sufferings, denying to the 
tain and mingle the wisdom of its various tribes, but scarcely | jast the possession of wealth. The house was rigorously 
to add to the amount; while the other, more humble and | searched by his heirs, the sons of his brother, the moment 
more persevering, would constantly advance, because con- the law permitted them to turn out the widow, but it is 
stantly seeking to advance, in knowledge. | theught they found nothing. The popular belief is, that « 
But the Christian can say more: Every faith devised by | jarge sum remains hidden about the premises ; but it seems 
the ingenuity of man, has lived its day and died. However more probable the man was really poor, than that he suf- 


P . . | 
plausible to the reason or alluring to the passions of man, ., fered a cruel, lingering death, rather than give up that which 





| like all mortal things, they grew eld, decayed, and disap- | a+ ali events he was certain not to enjoy. This is the most 


peared. The wild beast and reptile make their home amid | reasonable, though by ne means certain eenclusion. More 
| the ruins of their most magnificent temples, and the child- than one Bashaw has died in dreadful tortures because he 
[ren of another creed stand on the altar-place and vainly ask would not disgorge the gold he had himself amassed by sim- 
jon what shadow the builders placed their faith. Not so jjgr violence and extertion. 

| with the sacred word oftreth Time end trial only strengthen | This passion for hoarding is well-nigh universal, and re- 
ee ee ae eee The existence of the | peated instances occur of persons dying without revealing te 
| their families where their property is hid. This custom is 
own laws, though scattered among and persecuted by all the | .4 prevalent that many judicious people think there is fully 





The arm that once wielded the spear and the bow, 
And sped in the battle the death-beariug arrow, 
Rude hands often turn frem its slumbers below, 
And leave to be blanched mid the sands of the furrow. 
O, could the stern warrior bat stoep from kis rest 
In the green happy isles, and the vallies’ elysian, 
And see the usurper that tramples his dust, 
Invading bis tomb with unhallowed derision, 
1 ween his gigantic and shadowy form, 

Revealed mid the darkness with fear and with wonder, | 
Indiguaat would gloam mid the eddying storm. 
Would frown in the flash, and rebuke in the thunder. 
They are gone—but while yonder sweet stream,” to the sea, 

With the murmur of Indian-named waters is tending, | 





Not atterly lost shall their memory be, i 


Though darkly the shadows of time are desceuding. 
Stockb: idge, June, 184". * The Housatonic. } 





Fer The New-Yorker. 
Letters from the Mediterranean. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 

No. XL. ..+«+......Monocco, 1841. 
ARzELA is a short day's ride from Tangier, in a westetly | 
direction, and prettily situated on the sea-board. Like eve- | 
ty place iu the Empire of the least consequence, it is sur- | 
rounded by walls. It contains but one hundred and fifty 
houses at present, and most of these are old er small. There | 
was a greater abundance of men and means than exists at | 
present when these massive walls were laid and the stene 
facings quarried and cut: every thing speaks of a periud of 
power and splendor, which the resources of to-day are una- | 
ble to sustain, much less create. It weuld net be fair to at-— 
tribute, as is the fashion with some, this decadence to the | 
influence of the Muhometan faith ; for after the utter pros- 
tration in which the re-action of Roman conquest left the | 
ancient Mauritania, the first durable and active renovation | 


{ 


came from her Moslem rulers. When Arabia gave Europe | 
Chemistry and improved her knowledge of Astronomy, the 
Moors were superior te the Christians in refinement 
and science. Egypt, Indie, China, Rome, Pagan and Chris- 
tan, have, each in their turn, under different and opposing 
religions, been the centre and temple of civilization. The 
social and political systems of these nations were not less 
varied aud diverse than their respective faiths. It is idle 
then to insist that Christianity, high and pure as is its moral 
influence, is exclusively civilizing in its effects. It must be 
conceded that no one code, ancient or modern, true or false, 
can arrogate to itself this preéminence. In certain case 
all things worked together to this end, and when those causes 





nations of the earth for eighteen centuries, is of itself an | a. much geld and silver lost in that way to public use as 
evidence ef prophecy that scepticism cannot gainsay. They || there is in circulation. The Santens love money as well ax 
|| are a people set apart; and since they rejected the Messiah, | the professed Saints of other countries, and the Sultan him- 
| have not ceased to be a hissing and « reproach of all men. | self would hardly venture to ‘ sq ’ them, as the phrase 
| Even with us, where the broad shield of equal rights covers | goes. About twenty years ago, one ef these Santons lived 
|| every man, a Jew wins more slowly and loses more readily | in great style in Arzela. He begged of all the world, and 





| the confidence of his fellow citizens ear aeer ie neneg Comune nes Oi apap Oa pears peter ee tis seeiyess 


here no language can paint his degradation. They dare not | but after this charity, as he called it, and supporting a large 
live outside the walled towns—their lives would net be se-| family, including two or three wives in the bargain, he had 
cure a single day from the bigoted violence ef the Moors.— || every year a surplus revenue. This he pretended he threw 
| Im Arzela they are few and pvor, miserably so, in appear | into the sea, and the good people were kind enough te be- 
|ance at least. It is said, indeed, that two or three families | lieve him. How could they help believing a Saint who were 
are rich ; but if this is true, they derive no advantage from | such a dirty haique, and turned his eyes back so far in his 
their wealth, unless a constant care to avoid any indication | head when he prayed, to say nothing of grimaces and contor- 
of comfort is an advantage: they dress, eat, drink and sleep | tions in his hours of fervor, that would have frightened a re- 
| like beggars or savages, or both together. It is true the we- || spectable borrico into fits? Well, in due season, it pleased 
men have some gay trinkets to display on festival occasions, | Alla to call to the garden of the four rivers this dignified 
but one would think those days, few and far between, could || specimen of Mahometan saintship. None of his children, 
hardly atone for the discomfort of all the rest of the year. | except a half-witted mulatto daughter, seemed inclined to 


i The Moers are living in precisely the same way, with this | keep up the business, and she failed completely as a Saint : 


difference in the management of their gains: the Jews put | as a foel she managed to subsist and does still on the alms 


|| therm to use, the Moor buries his. Every True Believer || which are never withheld from the idiot or maniac by the 
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| seems infected with a mania for hiding bis money. The fear | True Believers. ‘God has touched them and they are sa- 


of being deprived of their precious wealth by a hard, rape- || cred,” is the reason assigned by the Moors for the mingled 
cious government, acting upon generation after generation, | tenderness and awe with which these unfertunate beings are 
has preduced this feeling with an intensity that staggers invariably treated. No doubt this superstition produces 
credulity Years of imprisonment and the severest tortures | more madmen than Providence has intended, and who have 
have been endured in many instances, rather than give yess much “ method in their madness.” As to fools, they are a 
beleved and hidden treasure. | commodity that no place is deficient in; between both, Mo- 
Near the market-place is a mean house of one room, about | rocco is abundantly supplied with Saints. 
fourteen feet by seven, now te satan, shone which many oop To return to our Santon of Arzela. It has been hinted 
pose a considerable amount of money is concealed. The | that he was not absolutely indifferent to the enjoyments of 
owner carried en a small traffic with Tangier in cheep and || this life, and among other pleasant conveniences he had a 
} 





cattle for many years, and as he had but one wife who lived | delightful fruit garden just outside of the wall. Arzela (par 
on two dirhems a day, it was concluded he was rich, He | parenthese) has a border of these charming retreats on the 
was summoned before the Bashaw and informed that it was || land side. Near the centre of the Santons is an arbor 


|| the Sultan's order that he should go to prison. As no fault | closely covered with the interwoven foliage of the ever-green, 


was alleged, the poor trader understoed the matter, and 
made the most vehement pretesiations of poverty. “ Take 
him to prison,” said the Bashaw calmly, “ let him have time 
to recollect himself—God is merciful." Three days on cous- 
cousu did net help the tugear (merchant) to a disposition to 
accommodate the Bashaw: he pleaded poverty stronger 
than before, and was remanded to prison ona diet of water 
only. In three days more the question was put, “ Where is 
the Suhan’s gold?” “ God is great,” exclaimed the half- 
famished tugear: “ your servant is nothing before his lord ; 
but I am very poor; there is nothing in my house; not even 
« handful of barley.” “ Dare the dog contradict the words 
of our lord, the Sultan?” said the Bashaw. “Give the 








ceased to act in harmony, the effects became incomplete and 


slave the bastinado.”” The horrid puaishment was inflicted ; 





myrrh and rose, and encircled by a close hedge of orange 
trees. This summer-heuse, which might suit Cupid or 
Bulwer to read the last new novel or sleep over the papers 
after dinner in, (it is said all Olympus take the penny papers 
since they have learned to read,) was held as the peculiar 
sanctum of the eld man. He spent hours there every day 
in prayer and meditation, and in no emergency whatever did 
he permit himself to be intruded on when he went alone to 
his garden. Tn another circle of orange trees is the well, 
(without which a garden is incomplete,) connected with the 
arbor by a treliesed grape-walk. These wells are six, of- 
ten ten feet in diameter; sometimes square, and always 
walled with stone about two feet above the surface of the 
ground. They generally have « stone basin fer receiving 
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water from the well, attached to them. That in the = : v10 
garden is large enougk to serve for a bath, and is separated TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, FOR THE NEW-YORKER® 








from the well by a wall nearly three feet thick. Some years | 
after the Santon had been gone to receive the reward due his | 
works, his son sold the place, or rather rented it toa Jew 
for a term of years. In scrutinizing his new possession, the | 
Hebrew discovered a very slight but regular fissure in the | 
wall, between the basin and well. On examining it care- | 
fully, he came to the conclusion that a part of the wall had | 
been taken out and replaced with new, and that the latter | 
had shrunk and given way. The next deduction was of more | 
consequence. It had been done to conceal a treasure. To | 
find, appropriate, and escape with it, now occupied all his _ 
thoughts—but once on the seent of gold, what Jew was ever | 
known to fail in the pursuit? Jaco began taking down the i 
wall: the first results would have discouraged a man of any 4 
other race: foot after foot of solid masonry disappeared, but | 
he found nething: still he worked on, in solitude and — 
anxiety, for a trifling difference in the complexion between \ 
what he rightly deemed the old masonry and the more recent, i 
fed his hopes. At last, five feet below the point of com- 

mencement, he came to a kind of bed or chamber hollowed | 
into the massive wall, about eight inches square and twenty | 
deep, filled compactly with gold and silver coin, and after- | 
ward solidly rebuilt to the top. With much address Jaco | 
contrived to get to Gibraltar and thence to France with his | 
prize. He is now established as a banker, and it is but just || 
to sey sustains a high character for honer and liberality.— | 
There is no doubt the money was secreted by the Santon, | 
who was guilty of a pious equivecation when he pointed to | 
the sea and said he threw in the water whatever remained of | 
the ulms he received during the year. From the manner in | 
which he disposed of his money, and his concealing all | 
knowledge of it from his family, we may suppose that he | 
never intended it for their use or hisown. Why thee hide it | 
with so much labor and forethought! There is no answer- 4 
i 








ing the question. It is the habit, the mania of Morocco—a 
disease born and nurtured to unnatural growth in the soil of | 
despotism—a craving to possess something certain and se- | 
cure amid the general insecurity, which is constantly mani- | 
festing itself in this unprofitable and useless way. With this | 
illastration of Moorish political economy, we will bid fare- | 
well to Arzela, with its ruins and thatched heuses, its dirty || 
market-place and poverty-struck inhabitants. Its only inte- | 
rest is its noble, though decaying walls, and its belt of gar || 

dens ; but taken tugether it is seen without pleasure and left 
without regret. Josernixne. | 
For The New-Yorker. | 

THE PASSING BELL. 
Hark! hark! ‘tis the bell of death 
Tha is falling on my ear, 
And e’en in the echo’s passing breath * 





nd of fear. ' 
Is a sound of fear | ied of woes.” 


Tis the passing bell whose chime 
Rings forth o'er hill and dell 
Of the quick and the fleeting hand of Time 
And its scenes to tell. 
Anether has passed away 
Whose fate has been linked with mine, 
Who has passed with me Life's joyeus day 
And its first decline. 
Thus! thus! they are fading! all q 
That have made life’s pathway bright, 
Ah! thus like the Autumn leaf they fall 
From my aching sight. 
Fate's ruthless dart hath sped, 
Nor heeds how the loved one weeps, 
And gentle hearts in their wo have bled, 
For another sleeps! j 
Hark! hark! ‘tis the bell of death, 
And it tells the tale too well 
How pale death chilled the escaping breath, 
"Tis the passing bell. 
Middletown, N. J. _—s Hewry Morrorp. | 
Busker Hitt Mosumext.—We are glad to learn that | 
this magnificent structure is idly progressing. Mr. Sa- 
vage, the contractor, com his work about the 18th of | 
May and has laid eight courses uf two feet eight inches depth. © 
One week is generally consumed imw-laying a single course | 
The hight of the menument is new something more than 100 | 
feet. When finished it will be 220 feet hig 


r courses forming the apex will consist ae paichn 


Sauk of graniee, the upper one weighing between three and 


Goop.—The Sandusky Clarion” 
— ' usky Clarion , i 
Carswell, a soldier of the Siovcieden’ bus boon eect 





| Next came 1805, with the tragic 
then the more dreadful 1806, which witnessed the prostra- |) 





Postmaster at that place, vice Erastus Cooke, resigned. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
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THE VIOLET.” 





Bengatu the budding beechen-spray, 
Known of the wild bee only, 
A Violet shed its purple ray, 
Moss-hidden, pure, aud lonely : 
The fairies filled its cup with dew, 
Amid the smiling meadow, 
Whose cloudlets, all of golden hue, 
Cast but a grateful shadow. 
A village maiden chanced to pass, 
A quaint old ditty singing ; 
Gay, light of heart and foot she was, 
A beauty round her flinging ; 
“ Were I a moment but the Rose, 
The garden's pomp adoruing, 
Or fox glove-bell, which richly glows, 
With tints of summer morning ; \\ 
“ Then might I catch her wandering eye— F 
She'd cull my gorgeous blossom ; 
And. cherished by her virgin sigh, 
She 'd lay me on her bosom: 
Ah! for a moment of such bliss 
I'd pledge my life’s short measure ; 
And, ‘neath the lovely maiden's kiss, 
Exhale my breath in pleasure!” 
Thus sighed the flower—but through the vale 
Green with the vernal shower, 
The maiden sought the primrose pale— 
Tt was her favorite flower ; 
But, as she passed the Violet, 
She crushed the witless fairy, 
As, like the neighboring rivulet, 
She danced with feotsteps airy. 
Still cried the flower “ Hew happy I 
Crushed—at her feet I perish ; 
Contented in the Spring | die, 
My memory she may cherish :”” 
But through the flower-illumined glade, 





Nor heard one sigh of sadness: 
> This trifling effusion ef Goethe's muse is interesting, as it wes 
through the of this delicate allegory that he sought to declare his 
bopeless passion 
At Sea, Jane 13, 1840. 


W. F. 
for the Princess of Weimar. 


Prom Blackwood's Magazime for June. 
RUSSIA_IN 1812. | 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF ARNDT—LEIPsiC, 1840.) 

Ir, reader, yeu look out of a window into any crowded | 
street of any large city, you will be surprised to observe how | 
very few of those whom you see actually engaged in the bust | 
ling scenes of life, could have been mere than children (eight , 


* or nine years old at mest) in the memorable year of 1812. | 


Not every twelfth man, you say te yourself, could have been | 
consciously abreast of this great romance—the greatest 

far since the Crusades, as they again sinee Ilium with its | 
Consequently, to the large majority, any | 
narrative or picture of that year is as good as MS., or as| 
any newly-dliscovered record of any forgowen event. The | 
following eketch of Rogues era, woven together from scat- | 
tered passages of Arndt, in his Erinnerungen, (Leipsic, | 
1840,) seems to have the merit of spirited delineation ; and | 
it certainly has that of resting on a direct personal experi- 
ence: 

In the autumn of 1803 I went te Sweden, and, after a oT 
absence, I returned to Pomerania. Stormy and full of rv-| 
mors was the condition of Germany, both nerth and south. | 
of Austria; and 


| 
| 
| 


tion of Prussia. Then it was that my ‘spirit of the time’ came | 


| abroad in its first pert. That summer of 1806 1 passed in | 


Stralsund ; more pointedly, I may say, /ay in Stralsund ; for | 


| in a duel with a Swedish officer, who bore the classical name | 
, of Gyllensvaerd, (golden-sword,) I received a bullet in the | ety, and stronger protection against the stormy scenes that 


body, and lay two months 

sion was this :—We had been sitting in 

a large party of friends, our hearts ex 
conversation exceedingly ani . 


The occa- 
with 


The Swede dropped / 


a bed. 
a public garden 


people; and what made it more offensive was, } 
trymen upon my recent experience. 
complacently enough as a mere debt to the notorious truth, | 
such as claimed no acknowledgement at all from any Swede; |) 
and be requited them with an insult. We exchanged | 
shots at fifteen paces apart, about a mile and half from | 
Stralsund, on the sea-shore. At the moment when the ball 
took effect, I sank down in a sort of fainting-fit, and fancied | 
that I carried death in my body. The time was 

the evening, a most lovely sunset 

as with farewell eyes, the verdant 
tive island (Rugen.) This, however 
shock. I was soon able to stand up, 


seconds into the tow”, where, after being duly 
and bandaged secundem 
the next eight weeks. 


artem, I lay for | 








I 


"friends among diplomatists, 1 


_ ing to my own; so, and in such habits of sosiety, did 
| thousands of sleeping 


_ at the Russiam expense, through 


| persecution te N 


by | tle flags of six mounted 


cupveition, abtth 1 cath net Bout, in reference to |' 


| Count 








so easily shaken out of people's 
him in a public . “Tt is 
“* Poor Schill his gallant division 
@ massacre it was—a mere cowa 


the part of the Danes and Dutch, in so basely 


: 


Henceforwards, throvgh private interest with faithful 


set for Germany in southern ; 

set for England. In S I took leave of my friends as if 
beund to England ; for French spies, and the accursed spirit 
of espionage, prevailed where. Even Sweden was 
pellused ; and oftentimes the Society of Friendseven was not 
without danger. Vile result from the tyranny of evil men, 
and from that slavery which once striking rvot in a centre 
like Paris, ever after seeks to wipe away its own shame by 
still spreading, of simi- 


conversing every where with the simple, 

man, carter, hedger, ditcher, in whom I met uni ly wi 
a spirit of honest hatred to the French, cordially —. 
years, passing «quietly through 
and caring not for what circuit 
I made, if it carried me wide of cities, police-offices, French 
guard-houses, and above all, Freneh spies or odious ensnarers. 
In the great year 1812, I was sent on a political mission, 
Bohemia, to certain places 
My despatches, addressed to the 
ci-devant Russian minister, Von Stein, an object of bitter 
leon, now a cabinet minister of the Czar's, 
were dangerous in excess. To evade interception, I was 
obliged to assume a footman’s livery, and wo travel with « 
greasy citizen of Vienna as his menial. Vienna peop‘e, it is 
well known, cannot move ten miles without eating. This 


up and down Germany four 


| man, aware of my situation, abused his power over me; in 


luxurious cating, and in Hungurian wines, at stage he 
made the Czar’s golden ducats fly like forest-leavesin autumn. 
When we came near to Brody, a Senish town, and close upon 
the Russian frontier, 1 threw eff my masquerade dress of 
footman, and came forth as gay as a butterfly fur anew mode 
of existence. My heart palpitated as 1 saw the flickering lit- 
ossacks at the toll-bar of Radziwi- 
loff. ‘Give me half « dozen ducats,” said my hitherto mas- 
ter, “and let me run on before. I know these fellows and 
here one rust buy a passage.” But now I had my revenge 
—I was no longer in | Capel looking at him with an 
air of defiance, I called out “ Adieu!” displayed a grand- 
looking pass to the | , who bowed respectfully at the 
sight, and conducted me to the i tor of the frontier cus- 
toms. This man was a Gunter. hospitable to excess, 
and, as it soon came out, had been the bosom friend of my 
brother in earlier life. He introduced me to his wife, a na- 
tive of Poland, insisted on my taking up quarters in his house, 
where I met with accompli women speaking both Freach 
and German, and finally ed a plan for my journey.to 
Moscow. Some baggage of the Russian embassy ret w 
Russia from Vienna, and three Russian diplomatic , 
were expected in a day or two; at any rate | was te be pro- 
vided with an escort, a jan yager, to facilitate my tran- 
sit ; but this accident for counecting myself with coud soci- 





might be looked for on the great military read of the a:mier, 
was not 

mornings after, arrived this caravan from Vienna. 
Out of two splendid carriages, laden apperently with effects 
belonging to the Russian embassy, stepped three gentlemen 
and a number of servants. The leader of the party was 
little, umored, talkative, and very agile 
say of Balmaine. He was a secretary of legation, 
originally of Scotch extraction, and had been educated 
Jesuits in Mohilew. The second was an 
Frenchman, le Marquis de Favars, « worn-out rowé; and 
the last, a Captain in the Russian navy, a Grecian by birth, . 
aman of great beauty, but wearing most re ex- 
ee ee 

ith these tra companions, 
Smolensko, after which our roads parted, they, as 
Russian diplomacy, pursuing 


at this moment to the 
I wo ; 


T went as far as 
attaches 


> o Petersbur ay. 

nation was also St. Petersburg, a political affair 
course lay through a superb 

tory. Moss dual aiak nae Red Russians. 


a pageant so full of life, motien, and joy. Torrents, abso- 
lutely torrents, of music through every street. In the 
centre of the town, upon the wide epen market- 
with hands lmked together, the most ul men 
and women—the women all pompous arrayed inthe richest 
ornaments—gold pearls, glit at every eor- 
chat generally in P the Jew- | 
handsomer than in Germany; far nobler in | 

feutares ; aud a repose, a self-pessession, never seen amongst | 
our my Spears, Pt pe Jew pediars. This fact, | 
for a fact it is, may be traced, perhaps, to two causes :—Ist, | 
that in Poland the Jews gather inte far larger 
Se eee ere, ek ese sees Soe | 


countenancing each other; 2dly, (w sounds strangely 
in the ears of Western Europe,) vast numbers them. | 
selves to the serene and salubrious labors of 


economy. 
At length we reached Kiew on the Dnieper, once the 
haughty capital of the gro Russian empire, and still | 
wearing traces of ancestral » he It was a lovely sum- |! 
ele crn Hon he tonne ha EB, Socccrenh  Gee dnd 
strangers were perfectly ified with its gorgeous uppear- 
cose Gali tele Gilet ween, cibche of Gta: | 
and of convents, turrets of private mansions all ing || 
back the golden hams of the morning from metalic surfases, 
ee eS ee | SaaS vate oe Renae of the f 
ha , 





Orient. It 
caved! a vost clauads of tes Walls, wo coutued co sand te the F 

succession of open areas, and in the dusky grandeur of | 
ial dusthodind:@-senetd overs chune baaemad Mies oa | 
tropolis of vanished ages! The situation, however, on and | 


amongst nieper, is regal. Here | 
we alighted at the door ish palace— euch I may | 
call the splerdid hotel—and here, again, we saw a Jewish 
family, mother with a train ef daughters, all ing the | 
ee eee ee daughters of ere- | 
salem. 1 

At length we reached Russia Proper; and, compared with | 
the wretched Poles, what a marvelous improvement ! Every | 
thing now clean and neat—houses better built—villages even | 


e n less slovenly in their habits of life, | 
<altiaser tuck ta csadieionecaedenae | 
in Poland from the scorching days of this memorable sum- | 
mer, and, from one nuisance within doors, worse | 
than Polish in its excess. This may seem impossible ; for in | 
Poland no mortal can secure himself against the abomina ij 
tion of vermin, ranging through variety and shade. But 


z> 


tainly not of the huge Italian breed, yet, with all their mi- 
nuteness, quite able to drive their victims into despair. [t 
was our practice daily to stop the carriages in the midst of 
the forests; and then retiring, each into his separate thicket, 
we stripped ourselves in these sylvan chambers absolutely | 
hang wavering in the neonday | 
breezes—and thus, with some little extra aid from a smart | 
caning of our several wardrobes, we managed w distribute | 
amongst the Russian fauns and wood-nymphs as large a por- 
tion of our new colunists as we could persuade od sea 

! 

| 


napkin, which we nnght have used in washing, was immedi- || 
ately torn to shreds by the women, under a persuasion that 
the article had been made, in a religious sense, unclean, by | 
the touch ef heterodox believers. On the other hand, vessels | 
from which they could eat with spoons, and so as to avoid all | 
actual contact with the fingers, were not considered as dese- || 
erated by our use. li 
During these days we had often a lively specimen of the || 
posting service in Kussia, and of the licensed abuses in con- | 
d it, many a region of this vast emyire. When- | 
ever it that our attendant yagers thought our train 
of hereto net quite equal to the pose wo maintained, on tho | 
next occasion of descrying a drove of horses quietly grazing | 
near the roadside, away scoured faster than a fli 
arrows amongst the 
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| 
ing the logic this extra tra resource. | 
No trade, however, is unifurmly prosperous; and we had fre- | 
quent occasions to remark, that the men who tended these | 
herds of horses, sometimes the themselves, heard us_ 
in the wind, or saw us from a } upon which the | 
whole mass, men and horses, would traitorvusly go tumbling 
head over heels to get out of our track. Yet, on the ether 
hand, the service was not one of pure suffering; the lads 
who rode were uniformly humane and considerate ; so that, 
whenever we drew up for a halt, each before he 
Cote S Seed, vues eat mae and cut from the 
nearest patriotic farmer, w so thoughtful as to 
carry his culture to the of the road, as much rich clover, 
&e., as it was safe for a running horse to eat. 


|| accomplished 
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But now began to swarm and thicken about us, even more || on the same point. It is known that he brought across the 
ee at even mor | on the sume fighting men. The Russians, after the libe- 
tiers of Poland central depths of which con- ration of the armies toward the Turkish frontier, were able 
nected itself with the events of this ever memorable year. to assemble even a greater number. The camp followers, 
Carriages, by thousands in a line, loaded with the food of ar- | who gathered like a snow-drifi, even after the French, through 
mies; oxen, by tens of thousands, meving westward to the | Eastern Germany and Poland, but who flocked almost by na- 
general shambles; tumbrils, artillery, officers’ equipages, in | tions after the Russians, swelled the total amount of buman 
succession. Oiten for half a day together, we || beings during the summer and autumn to two millions at the 
to a dead halt, from the mere impossibility of || least, whe 
making way against this heady current of Asia and Europe || and fre i And 
militant. served to embroil the moving masses still || garded the Russian side of the drama, at this time, and at 
itical prison- | the city of Smolensko, the condensation of life was greatest, 
hapa add the billowing agitation of the general mind was at the 


land Continually in this week at Smolensko, streaming 
this vast moving, breathing, fluctuating panorama! If the | the streets, but to more advantage as approaching along 
night ha; re A won wr ethene roads from Moscow or St. Petersburg, one would see the 
level ground; | pompous array of armies under every variety or medification 
soldiers, prisoners, herdsmen, wagons, recruits, women, offi- || that Europe or Asia can furnish. Now came, for heurs, to- 
cers, commissaries, all dancing, singing, or, at times, drink- | gether, the sea-like tread of infantry, the main masses of 
; here, for miles in succession, scattered to a || modern warfare, the marching regiments of the Czar’s ar- 
quarter of a mile’s distance on each side of the road, you || mies. Then, after an interval of ten minutes, would be heard 
would pass whole divi of the army, thirty thousand | the thunder of cavalry approaching; and immediately be- 
strong, all in their shirt sleeves, roasting, frying, broiling, || gan vo fly past us, like a hurricane, squadrons after squad- 
boiling, their main luxurious meal, after the fatigues of the || rens of those whose horses had drunk from the Wolga or the 
day were over; further on, if the night were starlight or } Caspian; many with Siberian fur barretts, who lived near 











moonlight, you would come suddenly upon white snowy tents, || the icy ocean; fine races of Tartars from the Kabarda and 
raising themselves in ghostly silence from amongst the bloom- || the Crimea; men from three different sides of the Euxine, 
ing heaths; and further still, you would pass multitudes who, | and both sides of the Ural Mountains; stately Cossacks 
having no such luxuries as tents, were adoping the far | from the Don; Kalmucks, with flat noses, and bodies square 
wholesemer plan for all weather (but especially fer such hot || and wooden legs, and eyes set ebliquely, precisely as Ammi- 
summer nights) of bivowacking, and might be seen stretched || anus Marcellinus describes the Huns of Attila’s armies fif- 
at their length by whole pulks and regiments, sleeping under || teen centuries ago ; Hulans careering with vast spears; Chi- 
the canopy of the heavenly host, and scarcely observing the | nese-looking men from the pastoral Tartars of the great eas- 
ceremonies of sentries or outposts in this region of wild syl- | tern steppes; and ugly Bashkirs, with blinking malicious 
van nature—as yet so far from the enemy. eyes, pes» ey even in this ere of civilization, [hear it, Cap- 
My journal was stolen on my return from Russia, so that tain Dalgetty!] with bows, and sounding arrow-sheafs rat- 
I cannot fix the precise day—but it must have been in the | ling on their backs. But, perhaps, the most interesting 
first week of August—when we reached Smolensko. The | (certainly the mest beautiful) interlude in this prodigious 
sun blazed fiercely; and for six hours, at least, we had not H mask of martial life was, whenever a squadron of Circassian 
as many half leagues in painfully forcing our | cavalry cantered past; all of them in glittering steel shirts of 
way ee eee and ministers of war, ! mail, all carrying floating plumes of the most beautiful de- 
which blocked up the approaches to this city. We had be- | scription in their helmets, all superbly mounted, men and 
gun to move at sunrise ; and it was ten A. M. as we drew up, || horses alike presenting the same tall, graceful, slender 
throats baked, and hair ma ted with dust, at the hotel of | figures and features, contrasting so powerfully with the 
Giampa. All our long line of equipage, our outriding yagers, || quadrangular massy bodies and sidelong leer of the ugly 
and our eighteen post-horses, drew no sort of attention. No || Kalmucks and Bashkirs. 
rush of waiters—no efficious master ur mistress to salute our || But the life—the agitation—the passion of the time, as 
arrival—we might have been so many old women in a | the dire collision of chemighty armies drew day nearer 
donkey-cart. There we stood—men, horses, carri 1 || —the frenzy of the patriotic love and self-dedication with 
dripping with perspiration ; and most of us not at all the || which the miscellaneous gathering at Smelensko -curveyed 
cooler, but secretly fuming with indignation, at meeting with |, this Napoleonic precipitation of the West upor the East— 
this particularly cool reception. “ Hollo! you fellows, you how shall I attempt to describe? Men and women alike, 
waiters !"" we to ejaculate; and certain fluent male-| but, to say the truth, women, with even more devotion, sur- 
dictions began to ripen on our lips, but still no sign of atten- rendered themselves to one heart—one seul—of filial deve- 
tion. We ran up the steps; and, on entering the hall, we | tion, pride, and, one might swear, in many instances of Sa- 
perceived even the stairs occupied as seats. A brave Saxon | -like martyrdom (if that should be required) on be- 
officer, one Major Rose, whem I afterwards knew at St. Pe- , half of their beloved native land. Never till now, but not 
tersburg, was amongst the party in ion of the stairs; | even now so entirely as after I had seen St. Petersburg, did 
and upon hearing us call loudly, in German, for wine, water, | I understand the Russian mind. The Russians are a very 
&c., he laughed, and cried out—“ Patience, gentlemen, there | cheerful, light-hearted people; and one is not aware, until a 
are some thousands in the same state as yourselves. Every | personal communication with the Russians, by residing 
ehair in the house carries double ; every reem has a score of | amongst them, has put one in possession of their whole 
outside passengers ; fifteen pulks of Cossacks are in posses- | character, nor can imagine, the iron determination which 
sion of the cellars; five regiments of light horse are quar- | lies at the basis of the Russian will. Europe as yet knows 
tered in the salvons and ball-rooms. I have been waiting | little of the Russian nature. At St. Petersburg I saw more 
three 





hours for a cup of water. Others”—but, on hearing | of it; but now, at Smolensko, enough to lift up a veil on the 
this report of matters, Count Ramsay of Balmaine sprang | truth. 
off to cater in the town, and soon returned with one bottle of There were living here at this time several members of 


miserable wine, the worst of what is manufactured on the | the Russian administration—some belonging to the Imperial 
river Don. ‘ This cost a ducat,” said he, “ let us share it." | Cabinet, as Count Nesselrode—and some to the Chancery, 
Some time afterwards we obtained a jug of water; and that as the Baron Anstedten; all of whom, together with such 
was the extent of our refreshments through the day at Signor | ¢f us as bad diplomatic introductions, dined daily at the ta- 
Giampa's. But in the evening there was a great movement: | ble of the police president. Often we sat down as many as 
the light cavalry trotted out from the saloons on the ground | two hundred to the dinner table. And the scene which ful- 
floor; and many companies of infantry debouched from the lowed the dinner, was what first revealed to me the impas- 


|| bedrooms in the upper stories. After this we obtained a , sioned Russian nature. Many of the nobility from the adja 





hearing : the waiters mustered in strength ; and before night | cent provinces were now p in Smelensko; many beau- 
we were eumfortably seated at a dinner of roast fowls. tiful women of rank appeared at these dinners; and when 

Here, in Smolensko, I met with some dear friends—the | the patriotic tuasts were given after dinver—never, no, ne- 
Count Chazot, and my own countryman from | ver, did I witness such a scene out of Russia. Te under- 


| the Isle of Rugen, Gustavus Barnckow. These two men, | stand it, the reader must remember that nobody—no foreigu- 


born in regions so wide 


yet equally memorable for | er, I mean—could be supposed present in Russia at this 
their Grecian beauty, and 
ha 


ir reckless courage on the field time who was by possibility any friend, or even lukewarm 
speak of again; and of the | enemy, to the Frenclr tyranny. Hither, im fact, had fied 
in the farewell moments of his too fugitive | from the whole of central Europe the very élite of those 
ere also I the noble Leo Lenew=—o ten | whe detested that tyranny; first, those who could not recon- 

in those impassioned times.— | cile to their feelings the living under French martial law, 
time Adjutant-General with the liable at any moment to be called on for aid to a cause 


EPs, 


i 
i 


|| Brigade of the elder Prince of Oldenburg, and he took his | which they a. had a separate 
Ww . i 


ing French persecutson, as 


Thither he carried me daily as an extra guest to dinner ; and || having formerly, and in some public way, connected their 
at night be and I, with some septuagint of officers, slept on || names with anti-Gallican sentiments. To this class 1 be- 
a vast hay-mow, littered down in a huge saloon longed myself; and, in general, it had 


. naturally 

Nearly a week I spent in Smolensko; and | may venture | enough that, at such a period, when Russia was entering 

tw say, that, if I should live three centuries, I could have | upon her agony or death-struggle, no ordinary temper of ha- 

little chance of seeing such another spectacle as that week || tred to France could lead any man to unite his own fortunes 

offered. It was, indeed, but the same spectacle in substance || with hers. To be found here at all in this hour of darkness 

the last three weeks. But || and uncertainty, was a kind of certificate as to the extreme 

this great eentre of union, this rallying point for the armies eet ome nis ale, eee ot 
ing fi all the ital routes through Ruasia, nat a stranger, you mi issing a traitor. ‘ 

= ‘Sm for ee ~— — | without this explanation, it would be doing a Tene — 
of the strategic movements, to intensify the || tice to report the rapture of those caresses w women 

though in ki eS most elevated, the most untainted in sepetntion, dignited 

unmarried and ly, 





scene the 
same. Napoleon was now rapidly moving || matrons, 
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women even of princely bleod, bestowed upon ugly-looking 
strangers like myself. Tears were often seen en many a 
most charming countenance, as the kettle-drums announced 
the customary toast—“ Blessings on the noble-hearted stran- 





gers, who have not feared to make common cause with Rus- | memerandum I had mislaid, that 
i Smelensko, but some i 
| Wisma er at Gschat. But I mention it as giving to the | mighty J 


sia at such a time ;”’ and then, as the men drank off their 
glasses, every woman turned, with so sweet an air of sisterly 
love, to the stranger seated next to her, flung her arms 
areund his neck, and kissed him, but with such an 


expression of perfect innecence, that the grossest libertine in | previously it had drawn the Tyrolese, the Spanish, the Por- | stood indebted, in no small amount, to beer ; which he swig- 
1 Couns peasants) from their homes and hearths; how thor- | ged in such copious dra 
impassioned frankness of the act. It was said at the time | oughly this was war of man and man's heart, not of wily di : 
at Smolensko, that this usage was founded on a similar cus- || matists—of nations, not of courts; and also to show how in Rus- | ag of sleep, which he 


such moments felt tco nobly and justly to misinterpret the 


tom in England, where the same innocence in the women had 
prompted, in certain situations, the same impassioned mark 


of confidence. This 1 may add, from my own experience, | raded in forms of festal pleasure that harmenized so well with | these 
the peculiar glory of the summer. con 


that afterward in St. Petersburg, when the great events of 
the war, and its glorious tragedies, had made the national 
sensibilities ectly uncontrollable—in the very noblest 


every known participator in Russian sentiments, very libe- 
rally bestowed by the fairest lips, and the nearest imperial 
lips, on the banks of the Neva. 

One day—lI turn for the sake of variety and of a larger 
experience, from high regions of society to the lowest—one 
day, finding myself perfectly wearied and exhausted by the 
never-ending succession of troops streaming on to the west, 
I moved round the skirts of the town, until I reached a situa- 
tion so distant frem the great tumult, that no sound ceuld be 
caught even of trumpets and kettle-drums; the roar of bag- 
gage-wagons died away upon the wind, the groaning of heavy 
artillery oppressed the ear no longer. It was noon-day, sul- 
try as usual; and that peculiar silence, so breathless, sol- 
emn, and Pan-like, which sometimes belongs to the deep 


noon, whether of day or night, disposed even the thoughtless | 


man to reverie. I had flung myself upon a soft, lawny cowch 
of heathy ground; no one moving object was in sight; in- 
deed, no living creature whatever, except some peaceful cat- 
ue tranquilly reposing under the shade of umbrageous trees 
half a mile distant. Solemn forests could be seen skirting 
the backgrounds in one direction; and the eye could dimly 
penetrate the gloemy recesses which their openings revealed. 
The imagination peopled these awe-inspiring solitudes with 
corresponding inhabitants; but to the mere bodily eye, all 
was silent, motionless, breathless, as the grave. Such being 
the external scene, it was inevitable that one’s thoughts 
should revert to the tremendeus scenes of havoc, struggle, and 
carnal fury, just now in the very crisis of opening. Then 
came the antagonist thought, B pmcmage the utter stillness, 
the inaudible tread, of that fin 

ing onwards to swallow up, in one common abyss ef darkness, 


the horse and his rider, the master and the slave, the mover | 


of this mighty uproar, and the peor sutler that dogged his 


heels for bread. Five-and-twenty or thirty years hence, | 
thought I, say im the year 1840, what will have become of | 


theze innumerable captains, marshals, plumed cavaliers so 
stately and exulting? The earth shakes beneath their seund- 


ing tread on this day of August 1812. But if the curtain of | 


Time could draw up en the sad wrecks of these brilliant ar- 
mies as they will exist one generation a-head ; if——but just 


at that moment rese a solemn breathing of wind from the || 
forests, so sad, so full of woe in its sound, balf between asigh | 
and a groan, that I was really startled, as if mute nature had | 


understood and answered my ejaculation. It was a sound, 
beyond all I ever heard, that expressed a requiem and a la- 
mentation over the pomps and glories of man—so noble in 
his aspirations, so full of beauty and power for the moment 
—yet so inevitably lying down, after one generation, in dust 
and ashes; that I sank even deeper into abstractions gleomy 
and full of tears. 

What was it that wakened me? You have seen, reader, 


those pictures called ‘Dances of Death,’ where the marrow- | 


less and eyeless skeleton, which typifies the ‘ meagre shadow,’ 
is represented as linked in festal dances (though masked to 
to their eyes) with the forms of crowned kings, mailed war- 
riors, blooming brides and rosy children? Such, or even 


more fantastic, when viewed ftom the station of my immedi- | 
ate thoughts on the vanity of vanities that clesed up the rear 


of these warlike prospects, was the scene which suddenly rose 


up from a valley on one side, which continued to crown, in | 

endless succession, the summit of the nearest hill, and thence |, 

dffused itself like a deluge over the unenclosed desiiviny | 
as if | 
with 


reaching to the suburbs. Rustic wagons by thousands, 
for some vast festival of early vintagers, all decorated 
flowers and verdant ferns, came on with haste, bringing 


« whole army of the local militia, or armed of the | 


rural districts, from territories far inland. ilitia, strictly 
speaking, they were not; for they had been embodied only 
to meet the immediate of harassing the French rear 
or lateral detachments. They were, therefore, something like 
our Prussian land-wehr in constitation; but far different 
were the circumstances attending their motions toward the 
general rendezvous. With the men, oftentimes boys, who 
composed the armament, came also their mothers, aunts, 
sometimes grandmothers, sisters, sweethearts; in short, six 
armies of women and girls for ene of men. Hence the flow- 
ers; hence the music, floating from every portable instrument 
that the earth has ever known; hence the langhter, the 
shouting, oh pay wre —— some fantastic bridal] in fairy- 
land, ‘a sight to dream , hot to * dreams 
ye = Fogo and frenzy. Pron ona 

as mockery of care and forethought the proper 
sequel to my solemn reveries? I leaped up from the ground ; 






! | quently 
mansions of the land, in the palaces of the Orloffs and Lie- | 
vens—I have witnessed the same tender marks of female | 
confidence, the same expression of sisterly recognition toward | 


CHAPTER XXXL 


| and people hurrying in and out of rooms, resounding from | here. The party make noise 


| and full of gloom as any hermit’s cell. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





unprofitable nen whee rape and Twas soon myself as much Ly nen san we ed athe aga ager wayne tem 
cartied off my feet contagion patriotic rej | beast, by reason instructed 
which seule Mae on the Milhellos, a = vos the 
the mest thoughtless of the boys. the way, I find from a | F 
ecene occurred not at | —was 

s farther to the east—either at | quick of and of almost as subtle a wit, as 
reader some impression of the arder with which the honest | in this; that whereas Mr. Willet’s extreme sagacit; 
rural population entered into the war ; hew it drew them (as | scuteness were the efforts 


“< 


| sia, at least, from the of the popular temperament, the | was, 
tay . masque- | say the truth, rather a drowsy, tame, and feeble lion ; and 
social representatives of a savage class are usually of a 
| sandidndl tnatahed t depicted, for the most part, in 
impossible attitudes and of unearthly colors,) he was fre- 
supposed by the more ignorant and uninformed 

among the neighbors, to be the veritable portrait of the host 
as he appeared on the eccasion of some great funeral cere- 
| mony or public mourning. ' i 
, “What fellow is that in the next room!” said Joe, 
| Poxpertne on his unhappy lot, Joe sat and listened for a || when he had disposed of his breakfast, and had washed and 
| ong time, expecting every moment to hear their creaking | brushed himself. 
| ootsteps on stairs, or to be greeted by his worthy father || “A recruiting serjeant,” replied the Lion. 
| vith a summons to capitulate unconditionally, and deliver | Joe started involuntarily. Mere was the very thing be 
| aimself up straightway. But neither voice nor footsteps || had been dreaming of, all the way along. 
| came; and though some distant echoes, as of closing doors | gg, epee per tne ign Die Yom Ley eer Spee yee 
but they do n't call for 
| time to time through the great passages, and penetrating to| much. There's great cry there, Mr. Willet, but very little 
his remote seclusion, gave note of unusual commotion down || wool. Your father would n't like ‘em, J know.” 

airs, no nearer sound disturbed his place of retreat, which | P not much unde: any circumstances. Perhaps if 
| seemed the quieter for these far-off noises, and was as dull | he could have known what was 
|| Joe's mind, he would have liked them still less. 
It came on darker and darker. The old-fashioned furni- | “Is he recruiting fer a—for a fine regiment 
ture of the chamber, which was a kind of hospital for all the || glancing at a little round mirror that 
invalid movables in the house, grew indistinct and sha- | “| believe he is,” replied the host. “It's much the same 
dowy in its many shapes; chairs and tables, which by day | thing, whatever regiment he 's recruiting for. 1 'm told there 
were as honest cripples as need be, assumed a doubtful and | an't a deal of difference between a fine man and another one, 
mysterious ¢ ; and one old leprous screen of faded | when they ‘re shot and through.” 


most dreadful tions for suffering and 


{Remaind r in oar next.) 
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grave which so surely steal- 


India leather and gold binding, which had kept out many 
a cold breath of air in days of yore and shut in many a jolly 
face, frowned on him with a spectral aspect, and stood at full 
hight in its allotted corner, like some gaunt ghost who 
waited to be questioned. A portrait opposite the window— 
a queer, old grey-eyed general, in an oval frame—seemed to 
wink and doze as the light decayed, and at length when the 
last faint glimmering speck of day went out, to shut its eyes 
in good earnest, and fall sound asleep. There was such a 
hush and mystery about every thing that Joe could not help 
following its example ; and so went off into a slumber like- 
wise, and dreamed of Dolly, till the clock of Chighill church 
struck twe. 

Still nobody came. The distant noises in the house had 
ceased, and out of doors all was quiet; save for the occa- 
sional barking of some dee eettlindh didi he dechinn 
| of the branches by the night wind. He gazed mournfully 
out of the window at each well-known object as it lay sleep- 

ing in the dim light of the meon; and creeping back w his 
|| former seat, thought about the late uproar, until, with long 
| thinking of, it seemed to have occurred a month age. Thus, 
between dozing, and thinking, and walking to the window 
and looking out, the night wore away; the grim eld screen, 
and the kindred chairs and tables, began slowly to reveal 
| themselves in their accustomed forms; the grey-eyed gene- 
| ral seemed to wink and yawn and rouse himself; and at 
| last he was broad awake again, and very uncomfortable and 
|| cold and haggard he looked, in the dull gray light of morning. 
| The sun had begun to above the forest trees, and al- 
| ready flung across the curling mist bright bars of gold, 
| when Joe dropped frem his window on the ground below, a 
| litthe bandle and his trusty-stick, and prepared w d d 
| Tt was not a very difficult task; for there were so many 
| projections and gable ends in the way, that they formed a 
| series of clumsy , with no greater obstacle than a jump 
| of some few feet at Joe, with his stick and Is on 





what unheard-of wealth in prize-money to ly, who would 
be much affected when she came to know of it; and 
full of such youthful visions, which were sometimes sun- 
_ guine and sometimes melancholy, but always had her for 
| their main ee ee 
| noise of London sounded in his ears, the Lion 
hove in sight. 
_ _ It was only eight o'clock then, and very much astonished 
the Black Lion was, to see him come walking in with dust 
roth feet at that early hour, with no grey mare to bear 
company. But as he ordered breakfast tode got ready 
with all speed, and on its being set before him gave him in- 
dis le tokens of a hearty appetite, the Lion received 
him, as usual, with a hospitable welcome; and treated him 
with those marks of distinction, whieh, as « regular customer, 
and one within the freemasonry of the trade, he had a right 
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through 
| « ‘re not all shot,” said Joe. 
} “No,” the 9 tape n — all. Those that are— 
i supposing it’s easy—are the best off in my opinion.” 
| “Ah!” retorted Joe, “but you do n't care for glory,” 
|| “For what!” said the Lion. 
||“ Glory.” 
|| “No,” returned the Lion, with su indifference. “I 
_ don't. Youre right in that, Mr. Willet. When Glory comes 
| here, and calls for any thing to drink and changes a ow] 
| to pay for it, I'll give it him for nothing. It's my belief, 
|| sir, that the Glory’s arms would n't do a very strong busi- 
| ness.” 
H These remarks were not all comforting. Joe walked 
Pep edigtnenigy sake Sng next room, and listened.— 
| The serjeant was describing a military life. It was all 
| drinking, he said, except that there were frequent intervals 
| of euting and-love ing. A battle was the finest thing in 
| the world—when your side won it—end Englishmen always 
| did that. “Supposing you should be killed, sir!" said a 
|| timid voice in one corner. “ Well, sir, suppesing you should 
| be,” said the serjeant, “what then? Your country loves 
I you, sir; his Majesty King George the Third loves you ; your 
memory is honored, ; every body's fond of 
|| you, and grateful to you; your name's wrote dewn at full 
" length in a book at the War office. Damme, gentlemen, we 
|| must all die some time or other, eh!" 
| The voice coughed, and said no more. 
|| Joe walked into the room. A group of half a dozen fel- 
' lows had gathered together in the tap-roem, and were listen- 
| ing with greedy ears. One of them, a carter in a smock- 
H frock, seemed wavering and disposed to enlist. The rest, 
| who were by no means disposed, urged him to do se 
| (according to the custom of mankind,) backed the serjeant's 
| arguments, and grinned among themselves. “I say nothing, 
|| boys,” said the serjeant, who sata littl apart, drinking his 
| liquor. “ For lads of spirit" —here he cast an eye on Joe— 
| “thie is the time. I don't want w inveigle you. The king's 
not come to that, [ hope. Brisk young blood is what we 
want; not milk and water. We won't take five men out of 


| six. We want top sawyers, we do. I'm nota to 
| tell tales out of school, but, damme, if ew "s 
son that carries arms in ur corps, through under « 


| cloud and having little differences with his , Was 


- | counted Eee thee ee ee - 
came 


naturedly, that Joe beckoned him out. . 
“You're a gentleman, by G—!" was his first remark, a 
he slapped him on the back. “You're a gentleman in dis 
guise. Soaml. Let’ssweara fri 

Joe didn’t exactly do that, but he hands with him, 
and thanked him for his opinion 

“You want to serve,” said his new friend. “ You shall. 
You were made for it. You're one of us by nature. What ‘Il 
you take to drink?” * 

“ Nothing just now,” replied Jue, smiling faintly. “I 


have n't quite made up my 
“A mettlesome like and not made up his 
mind!” cried the ad me give the bell 


& pull, and you'll make up your mind in half » minute, I 


“ You're right se far”—anewered Joe, “for if 
the bell here, where I’m eee hon col er ey 
seld inclinations in no time. Look in my face. You 





me, do you 
“I do,” replied the serjeant with an oath, “and a finer 


"are 
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“To go ,” said Joe, shaking hands with him, “is 
the very thing I want. You may expect me.” 

“ You 're the kind of lad for us,” cried the serjeant, 
a hand in his, in the excess of his admiration.— 


ou 're the toy to push your fortune. I don't say it be- | 


cause I bear you any envy, or would take away from the 
credit of the rise you 'Il make, but if I had been beed and 
taught like you, I'd have been a colonel by this time.” 

“ Tush, man!" said Joe, “I'm not so young as that.— 
— must So ~~ and —s ey or one 
me an empty pocket an PPyY or the pre- 
sent, good-bye.’ 


“For king and country!" cried the serjeant, flourishing 


his cap. 

«Por bread and meat!" cried Joe, snapping his fingers.— 
And so they parted. 

He had very little money in his ; no little indeed, 


that after paying fer his breakfast (which he was too honest 
| py an Sg ny ep ee eee a eee 
had a He had courage, notwithstanding, to 
resist ull ee a Cone 
waylaid him at the door many protestations of eternal 
friendship, and did in particular request that he would do 
him the 


accommodation. Rejecting his offers both of cash and cre- 
dit, Joe wy ee Yee and bundle as before, bent 
upon getting t the day as he best could, and geing 


on many stones and gates, but there were no voices in the 
bells to bid him turn. Since the time of noble Whittington, 
fair flower of merchants, bells have come to have less sym- 
pathy with humankind. They only ring for money and on 
state occasions. derers have inc d ia ber ; 
ships leave the Thames for distant regions, carrying from 
stem to stern no other cargo; the bells are silent; they ring 
out no entreaties or regrets; they are used to it and have 
world! 


grown y- 

Joe bought a roll, and reduced his to the condition 
_ (with a difference) of that purse of Fortunatus, 
hich, whatever were its favored owner's necessities, had 
one wnvarying amount in it. In these real times, when all 
the Fairies are dead and buried, there are still a great many 
purses which possess that quality. The sum-total they con- 
tain is expressed in arithmetic by a circle, and whether it be 
added to or multiplied by its own amount, the result of the 
problem is more easily stated than any known in figures. 
y at last. jj 
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no 
the world for the first time, he bent his steps to- 
He had delayed till now, 
rs. Varden sometimes went out alone, or 
her sole attendant, to lecture in the evening ; 
hoping that this might be one of her nights for 
and 
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ver to accept of only one shilling as a temporary | 


home or shelter, and was alone | He was gone, actually gone. Dolly waited a little while, | 


~“ TE have come,” said Joe, “ to say 
bye for I don't kiow how many years ; pet 


” 
. 


was exactly what he should not have said. Here 


say good- 
forever. I 


come and go and ream about the world at his 
that gallant coach-maker had vowed but the night before that 
Miss Varden held him bound in adamantine chains; and 
pra wat stated in so many words that she was killing 
him by inches, and that in a fortnight more or thereabouts 
expected to make a deceat end and leave the business to 


ao net her hand and said “Indeed!” She re- 
in the same breath that it was a fine night, and in 
no more emetion than the forge itself. 
at go,” said Joe, “ without coming to see you. 

1 had nt the heart to.” 
Dolly was more sorry than she could tell, that he sheuld 
|| have taken so much trouble. It was such a long way, and 
tang von >) ems todo. And how was Mt. Willet 

“Is this all you say!” cried Joe. 

All! Good gracious, what did the man expect! She was 

iged to take her apron in her hand and rub her eyes along 
the from corner te corner, to keep herself from laughing 
in his face ;—net because his gaze confused her—not at all. 

Joe had small experience in love affairs, and had no notion 
how different young ladies are at different times; he had ex- 
o peat dog h again at the very point where he had 
; her after that delicious evening ride, and was no more 


change places. He had buvyed himself up all dey with an 

inct idea that she would certainly say “ Don’t go,”’ or 
“ Don’t leave us,” or ““ Why do you go?” or “ Why do you 
leave us?” or would give him some little encouragement 
of that sort; he had even entertained the possibility of her 
bursting into tears, of her throwing herself into his arms, of 
her falling down into a fainting-fit without previous word er 


Dolly in the meanwhile, turned to the corners of her apron 
and measured the sides, and smoothed out the wrinkles, and 
was as silent as be. At last after a long pause, Joe said 
good-bye. “Good-bye”’—said Dolly—with as pleasant a 
smile as if he were going into the next street, and were com- 
ing back to ood-bye.” 





|| dear Dolly, don't let us part like this. I love you dearly, 
with all my heart and soul; with as much truth and earnest- 
ness as ever man loved woman in this wo-ld, I do believe.— 
Lama fellow, as you know now than ever, for 
T have from home, not being to bear it any longer, 


|| ful, admired, are loved by every body, are well off and hap- 

py; and may you ever be so! Heaven forbid I should make 

ise ; but give me a word of comfort. Say some- 

ing kind to me. 

| but I ask it because I love you, and shall treasure the slight- 

| est word frem you all through my life. Dolly, dearest, have 
| you nothing to say to me?” 

Ne. Nothing. Dolly was a coquette by nature, and a 

spoiled child. She no notien of being carried by storm 
in this way. The coachmaker would have been dissolved in 
tears, and would have knelt down, and called himself names, 
|| and clasped his hands, and beat his breast, and tugged wildly 
|| at his cravat, and done all kinds of poetry. Joe had no bu- 
|, siness to be going abroad. He had no right to be able to 
| do it. If he was in adamantine chains he could n't. 
|| “have said good-bye,” said Dully, “twice. Take your 
|| arm away directly, Mr. Joseph, or I ‘Il call Miggs.” 
i “I'll not reproach you,” answered Joe, “ it's my fault, 
|, no doubt. I have ht sometimes that you did n't quite 
|| despise me, but I was a fool to think so. Every one must, 
|| who has seen the life 1 have led—you most of all, God 
|| bless you !”’ 





} 
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thinking he would return, out at the door, looked up 
the street and down as well as the increasing darkness 
would allow, came in again, waited a little longer, went up 
stairs humming a tune, bolted herself in, laid her head down 
on her bed, cried as if her heart would break. And yet 
such natures are made up of so many contradictions, that if 
] Joe Willet had come back that night, next day, next week, 
next month, the odds are a hundred to one she would have 
treated him in the very same manner, and have wept for it 

afterward with the very same distress. 
She had no sooner left the workshsp than there cautiously 
out from behind the chimney ef the forge, a face 
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was 

|| so on by degrees, until the form of 

|| fessed, with a brown-paper cap stuck negligently on one side 
| of ite head, and its arme very mach a-kimbo. 

“ Have me Nay te ae me,” said the ’Prentice, “or do I 

m I to thank Fortun’, or to cuss thee—which?” 

He gravely descenled aha = og Means down ~ 

planted wallu 
en bench, twisted hs head scent and locked aualy at 


his legs. 

«i they "re a dream,” said Sim, “let sculptures have 
such wisions, and chisel ‘em out when they wake. This is | 
reality. has no such limbs as them. Tremble, Wil- |, 

Pe ! She's mine!” 








ow 
he was, talking like « gentleman at large who was free to |, 


prepared for such an alteration than to see the sun and moon | 


sign; but to such a line of conduct as this, had 
been so far his thoughts that he could only look at her |, 
in silent wonder. 


su 3 “2 
“Come,” ig putting out both his hands, “ Dolly, | 


and must fight my own way without help. You are beauti- | 


1 have no right to expect it of you, I know, | 


t. Tappertit stood con- |, 






With these tri expressions, he seized a hammer 
and dealt a heavy at a vice, which in his mind’s eye 
| represented the sconce or head of J Willet. That 
done, he burst into a peal of laughter which startled Miss 
| Miggs even in her distant kitchen, and dipping his head into 
_& bowl of water, had recourse to a jack-towel inside the clo- 
set door, which served the double purpose of smothering 
| his feelings and drying his face. 
|| Joe, disconsolate and down-hearted, but full of courage too, 
| on leaving the locksmith’s house made the best of his way 
|, to the Crooked Billet, and there inquired for his friend, the 
serjeant, who, expecting no man less, received him with open 
|arms. In the course of five minutes after his arrival at that 
, house of entertainment, he was enrolled among the gallant 
defenders of his native land; and within half an hour, was 
; regaled with a steaming supper of boiled tripe and onions, 
prepared, as his friend assured him more than ence, at the 
| express command of his most Sacred Majesty the King. To 
, this meal, which tasted very savory after his long fasting, 
he did ample justice—and when he had followed it up, er 
down, with a variety of loyal and pooete toasts, he was 
conducted to a straw mattress in a loft over the stable, and 
locked in there for the night. 
The next morning, he found that the obliging care of his 
martial friend had decorated his hat with sundry parti-col- 
|, ored streamers, which made a very lively appearance; and 
, in company with that officer, and three other military gen- 
| tlemen newly enrolled, who were under a cloud so dense 
| that it only left three shoes, a boot, and a coat and a half 
| visible among them, repaired to the river-side. Here they 
were joined by a corporal and four more keroes, of whom 
two were drunk and daring, and two sober and penitenc, but 
, each of whom, like Joe, had his dusty stick and bundle. 
| The party embarked in a passage-boat bound for Gravesend, 
whence they were to proceed on feot to Chatham; the wind 
was in their favor, and they soon left London behind them, 
a mere dark mist—a giant phantom in the air. 








CHAPTER XXXII 
Misfortunes, saith the adage, never come singly. There 
is little doubt that troubles are exceedingly gregarious in 
their nature, and, flying in flocks, are apt to perch capri- 
cieusly—crowding on the heads of some poor wights until 
|, there is not an inch of room left on their unlucky crowns, 
| and taking no more notice of others, who offer as good rest- 
ing-places for the soles of their feet, than if they no exist- 
ence. It may have happened that a flight of troubles, brood- 
ing over London, and looking out for Joseph Wallet, whom 
| they could n't find, darted down hap-hazard on the first young 
| man that caught their fancy, and settled on him instead.— 
, However this may be, certain it is that on the very day of 
| Joe’s departure they swarmed about the ears of Edward Ches- 
| ter, and did so buzz and flap their wings, and persecute him, 
that he was most profoundly wretched. 
| It was evening, and just eight o'clock, when he and his 
| father, having wine and dessert set before them, were left to 
| themselves for the first time that day. They had dined to- 
gether, but a third person kad been present during the meal, 
| and until they met at table they had nct seen each other since 
|| the previous night. 
|| Edward was reserved and silent. Mr. Chester was more 
| than usually gay; but not caring, as it seemed, to open a 
| conversation with one whose humor was so different, he 
i vented the lightness of his spirit in smiles and sparkling 
|| looks, and made no effert to awaken his attention. So they 
| remained for some time: the father lying en a sofs with his 
accustomed air of graceful negligence ; the son oppo 
|, sive to him with downcast eyes, busied, it was plain, with 
| painful and uneasy thoughts. 
| “My dear Edward,” said Mr. Chester at length, with a 
|, most engaging laugh, “do not extend your drowsy influence 
} to the decanter. Suffer that to circulate, let your spirits be 
| Rever so stagnant.” 
| Edward begged his pardon, passed it, and relapsed into 
his former state. 
“ You do wrong not to fill your glass,” said Mr. Chester, 
holding up his own before the light. “ Wine in moderation 
|| —not in excess, for that makes men ugly—has a thousend 
| pleasant influences. It brightens the eyes, improves the 
_ voice, imparts a new vivacity to one’s thoughts and conver- 
sation: you should try it, Ned.” 
“ Ah, father!" cried his son, “ if-—”" 
“ My good fellow,’’ interposed the parent hastily, as he set 
| dowa his glass, and raised his eyebrows with a startled and 
| horrified expression, “for heaven's sake don’t call me by 
| that obsolete and ancient name. Have some regard for de 
licacy. Am I grey, or wrinkled, do I go on crutches, have I 
lost my teeth, that you adopt such a mode of address ?— 
Good Goa, how very coarse !”’ sa 
“I was about to speak to you from my heart, sir,” re- 
turned Edward, “in the confidence which should subsist be- 
tween us; and you check me in the outset.” _— 
“ Now do not,” said Mr. Chester, raising his delicate hand 
_imploringly, “talk in that monstrous manner About to 
from your heart! Don't you know that the heart is an 
' ingenious of the formation—the centre of the blood-ves- 
| sels and all that sort of thing—which has no more to do with 
| what you say or think, than knees have? How can you 
be so vulgar and absurd! These anatomical allusions should 
be left to gentlemen of the medical ion. They are 
really not agreeable in society. You qtite surprise me, Ned.’ 

in a Well! there are no such things to wound, or heal, or have 
regard for. I know your creed, sir, and will say no more, 
returned his son.! 











son. 
| “ There again,” said Mr, Chester, sipping his wine, “ you 
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We know 





are wrong. I distinctly say there are such things. 
there are. The hearts of animals—of bullocks, * and | 
so forth—are cooked and devoured, as I am told, the |, 
lower classes, with a vast deal of relish. Men are some times | 
stabbed to the heart, shot to the heart; but as te speaking 

from the heart, or being warm-hearted, or cold-hearted, or | 
broken-hearted, or being —— or having no heart—pah! | 


these things are nonsense, | 

“ No doubt, sir,” returned his son, seeing that he paused 
for him to speak. ‘‘ No doubt,” 

“There’s Haredale’s niece, your late flame,” said Mr. 
Chester, as a eareless illustration of his meaning. “No 
doubt in your mind she was all heart once. Now she has 
none at all. Yet she is the same person, Ned, exactly.” 

“ She is a changed person, sir,” cried Edward, reddening ; | 
“ and changed by vile means, I believe.” 

“ You have had a cool dismissal, have you ?” said his fa- | 
ther. “Poor Ned! I told you last night what would happen. | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


door. Return two this roofno more ,I yeu. Go,sir, since 
you have no moral sense remaining ; go to the Devil, at 
my express desire. Good day.” 

Edward left the room without another word or look, and | 
turned his back upun the house for ever. 

The father’s face was slighty flushed and heated, but his | 
manner was quite unchanged, as he rang the bell again, and | 
addressed the servant on his entrance. 

“ Peak—if that gentleman who has just gone out—” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, Mr. Edward?” 


““ Were there more than ene, dolt, that you ask the ques- | 


tion? If that gentleman should send here for his wardrobe, | 


let him have it, do you hear? If he should call himself at 
time, I’m not athome. You "ll tell him so, and shut the door.” | 
So, it soon got whispered about, that Mr. Chester was | 
very unfortunate in his son, who had occasioned him grief 
sorrow. And the good people who heard this and told 
it aguin, marveled the more at his equanimity and even 















The Princess of 










May I ask you for the nut-crackers ?” temper, and said what an amiable nature that man must 

“She has been tampered with, and most treacherously de- | have, who, having unde so much, could be so placid 
ceived,” cried Edward, rising from his seat. “I never will , and socalm. And when Edward’s name was spoken, So- 
believe that the knewledge of my real position, given her by | ciety shook its head and laid its finger on its lip, and sighed, 
myself, has worked this change. I know she is beset and | and looked very grave; and those who had sons about his 
tortured. But though our contract is at an end, and broken } age, waxed wrathful and indignant, and hoped, for Virtue’s 
past all redemption ; though I charge upon her want of firm- sake, that he was dead. And the world went on turning 
ness and want of truth, both to herself and me; I do not now, | reund, as usual, for five years, concerning which this Narra- 
and never will believe, that any sordid motive or her own un- | tive ia silent. 
biased will, has led her te this course—never!”’ 

“ You make me blush,” returned his father gaily, “for | 
the folly of your nature, in which—but we never know our- 
selves—lI devoutly hope there is ne reflection of my own. 
With regard te the young lady herself, she has done what is 
very natural and proper, my dear fellow ; what you yourself 
proposed, as I learn from Haredale ; and what I predicted— 
with no great exercise of sagacity—she would do. She sup- 
posed you to be rich, or at least quite rich enough ; and found 
you . Marriage is a civil contract; people marry to bet- | 
ter their worldly condition and improve appearances ; it is an 
affair of house and furniture, of liveries, servants, equipage, 
and so forth. The lady being poor, and you poor also, there 
is an end of the matter. You cannot enter upon these con- 
siderations, and have no manner of business with the cere- 
mony. I drink her health in this glass, and respect and 
honor her for her extreme good sense. It is a lesson to you. | 
Fill yours, Ned.” } 

“ Tt is a lesson,” returned his son, “ by which I hope I 
may never profit, and if years and their experience impress 
it on—” 

“* Dent ’t say on the heart,” interposed his father. 

“On men whom the world and its hypocrisy have spoiled,” 
said Edward warmly, ‘‘ Heaven keep me from its knowledge.” 

“ Come, sir,”’ returned his father, raising himself a little , 





From Blackwood for June. 
THE SUIT OF THE MINSTREL. 
BY B. SIMMONS. 
Wat a dream of deli at while young Victor was wooing 
Proud Constance, sole heiress of Bernard of Boun— 
In that tenderest of times, when the vintage is viewing 
Its deep shadow’s glow, where the Rhine rushes on, 
Supest o 0 chend i de cme, Gn malts 
ith her eyes of bread blackness and luminous echeek— 
Heard the tale, low and sweet, like a breeze odor-laden, 
That fever'd the frail lip of Victor to speak. 


Fond haunter of meon-brighten’d hills !—the sweet merit 
Of his country’s wild i minstrels of eld— 
Had fill’d with an earl his spirit, 


enc 
Till it master’d the Ke they melodiously told. 
Sepg eaonel in his heart lay the gift unawaking, 
Till Constance rose suddenly bright on his way ; 
Then the songs of his soul sou out, like the shaking 
Of those chords that salute, in the Desert, the day. 


And the lone poet's praise, te that lady so peerless, 
Grew essential ote te the lily’s fot iif oo 

And she won him wo mix with the festive and fearless 
In the joust or the revel’s magnificent strife. 

The enthusiast yielded ; and far from the mountains 
Whose blue shadows’ softness grew up in his soul, 


on the sofa, and looking straight towards him ; we have had He came—'mid the crowd thronging laxury’s fountains, 
enough of this. Remember, if you please, your interest, The wealth of his wasted existence to roll. 

your duty, your moral obligations, your filial affections, and Of the gallants her steps’ fairy music attending, 

all that sort of thing, which is so very delightful and charm- Was Victor forever in fervency first; 


With his harp’s inspiration immortally blending 
The visions his daring idolatry nursed. 
And her triumph to Constance fresh was bringing, 
P — her Se eee oie the day, 
s Time, throu ife’s c atmosphere winging, 
At her feet saw that youth, with his lyre and his lay. 
She would linger—would listen—her full heart's expressions 
Te that slave in one e's dark volley convey'd ; 
And she loved him to sing ef the lofty concessions 
That highest-born maidens to minstrels have made. 
Yet, guarded in guile, from her lips’ ruby burning, 
The one werd so watch'd for by love never fe! : 
Poor Minstrel, no ion thy passion returning, 
Shall ever the c closing o'er thee dispel! 
(Oh! as bud in the blight be the lip of the woman, 
Who, to wing the dull moments in indolence passed, 
Can foster with flattery cold and inhuman 
Some heart's noble but to break it at last!) 


"Twas when Victor was loudest, by lance and lute vaanting 

His mistress unmatch'd from the Rhine to the Rhone— 
While his lode-star of life was her aspect i 

That she wedded her kinsman, Count Hagh of 
a to the haunts of thy boyhood—thou dreamer ! 

his trath like the hunter’s keen shaft in brain— 

Thattrampled and mock'd by one idolized sc » 

Thou, at least, hast no fierier hell-cup to drain! 
His darkness came down softening ation, 
On the noon of his life it Fm 


ing to reflect upon; or you will repent it.” 

“I shall never repent the preservation of my self-respect, | 
sir,” said Edward. “Forgive me if I say that I will not sa- | 
crifice it at your bidding, and that I will not pursue the track | 
which you would have me take, and to which the secret | 
share you have had in this late separation, tends.” | 

His father rose a little higher still, and looking at him as | 
though curious to know if he were quite resolved and earn- | 
est, dropped gently down again, and said in the calmest 
voice—eating his nuts meanwhile, ; 

“Edward, my father had a son, who being a fool like you, | 
and, like you, entertaining low and disobedient sentiments, | 
he disinherited and cursed one morning after breakfast.— 
The circumstance occurs to me with a singular clearness of 
recollection this evenisg. I remember eating muffins at the 
time, with marmalade. He led a miserable life (the son, I , 
mean) and died early; it was a happy release on ali ac- 
counts ; he degraded the family very much. It is a sad cir- | 
cumstance, Edward, when a father finds it necessary to re- | 
sort to such strong measures.” } 

“ It is,” replied Edward, “ and it is sad when a son, prof- | 
fering him his love and duty in the best and truest sense, || 
finds himself repelled at every turn, and forced to disobey. | 
Dear father,” he added, more earnestly, though in a gentler | 
tone, ‘I have reflected many times on what occurred be-| 
tween us when we first discussed this subject. Let there be | a 

. H was instant) 
tae mar oon? ues mot im terms, but truth. Hear} was the thaoderbolt killing with swift desolation, 

“ As I anticipate what it is, and cannot fail to do so, Ed-|| ___ 1 its greenness and glory, the pine of the hich. 
ward,” returned his father coldly, “I decline. 1 couldn’t | be oo re way map en my peed wended 
possibly. I am sure it would put me out of temper, which | ee Jon. tag = 
is a state of mind I can’t cubase. If you ianend Go em my || ee «SSeS ns one, aes 


wer ; With the breeze, was at midnight a curse to her ear. 
plans for your rent im life, and the presorvation of | Wieiaiietin beanie Gs te i paone Sma ig 
that gentility and be pride, which our family have so | And nebles pledged high wo her uty—her eyes 
long sustained—if, in short, you are resolved to take your, Ever saw, as gh clouds, by a lonely hearth gazing, 


A pale, withered man, like a spectre, to rise. 


you must take it, and my curse with it. I am | 
." || In Cologne’s banner’d aisles, Countess Constance is 


very sorry, but there ’s really no alternative sleeping, 


“ The curse may pass your lips,” said Edward, “but it) — And leagues far away, by a blue river's side, 

will be but empty breath. Ido not believe that any man on! Over Victor's green turf silent Evening is weeping— 
earth has greater power to call one down upon his fellow— | May their souls, at the Judgement, not sever as wide! 
least of ail, upon his own child—than he to make one —_——— 


i 
drop of rain or flake of snow fall from the clouds above us, | 
at his impious bidding. Beware, sir, what you do.” 

“ You are so very irreligious, so exceedingly undutiful, so 


See pions, replied his father, ing his face lazily || was connected with the rheumatism,) by the of 
tow; m, and cracking another nut, “ I positively | the remedy to the decayed tocth : reduced 
must interrupt you here. It is quite impossible we can con- || to an 
tinue to go on, upon such terms as these. 


: Cure von Tootn Acue.—At a meeting of the 
Medical Society, Dr. Blake stated that he was able 


If yeu will do me |) ether, seven drachms ; and them to the tooth 
show you to the | Lancet, aes rly zis 


the favor to ring the bell, the servant will 





London | 
to cure | 
the most desperate cases of tooth-ache, (unless the disease | 


powder, two drachms; nitrous spirit of | 


ales was a self-willed, froward woman, 


| without affection for her husband, ignorant, and obstinately 
| proud; and, in short, such a person as no man of good taste 
|| and feeling could have endured. 

|| Within a few, very few days after their marriage, these 


high personages were assembled at their dinner-table in 
' Carlton Mouse, surrounded by a splendid party of Indies and 
their guests, when the Princess exclaimed, “ I 
left my mouchoir upstairs; Prince of Wales, will you lend 
| me yours ?”’ 
| Surprised, yea, astonished at such a request at such a time 
and in such a place, he desired, in a mild tone, one of the 
|| attendants to go to Mrs. Young, ard fetch him one of his new 
| white cambric handkerchiefs ; which was immediately brought 
to him, nicely folded, upon a silver waiter, whea be took it as 
| delivered, and so sent it to the pri ‘ en ee 
|| ness took, or rather ape it the silver waiter, and 
| applyiag it to her nose, it most violently, and audibl 
von, In the dich end Reeser of Gn winie culmetes ober 
rolling, or rather pressing it closely together, she collectedly 
| measured the distance between herself and the prince, and 
|| with the force of a catapulta sent it up the centre of the ta- 


ble at the prince's head! 

| After the death of his maj King George III., and she 
| and her friends had to be Queen of England, 
as is universally known, her first royal progress commenced 
in Pall Mall, with Alderman Woed, as lord-chamberiain, in 
her carriage; and instead of ing, as any other lady 
so circumstanced would have , by another way, she de- 
I cosmiacd to pase Gustten Staun, ond ctup ciehe te Gaps of 
that building, and from her carriage took a deliberate sur- 
| a ae ee eee aside 








“that her ion the A might have the like ex- 
' amination. eanwhile the rabble stunned the neighbor- 
hood by their boi honting and huzzaing. 


The King, in the forenoon ef the same day, having re 
ceived private information of her intention to make her pub- 
lie appearance by this route, expressed a desire to see her 
|| privately, if it could be so contrived, and from a station 
|| where he could not himself be seen; when his confidential 

servant, Mr. Jutsham, said, “I have provided such a place 
| for your majesty ; and if she should appear, I will wait upon 
| your majesty and inform you of ber arrivel.” 

He contrived it immediately, by within one of the 
| windows of the attic stery two cults of Indian chainermer, 
jand placed them two feet from one of the giazed sashes, 
| where, by standing behind, and looking through the links of 
| the armor, which were four deep, any one might perceive the 
| entire space in front of the palace without sibility of 
being seen. And when the princess appeared, Jutsham gave 
notice to the King, who cxmp teeta Ulehalmaberste tee 
| staircase of the vestibule, and at ence into the 
armory, attended by Lord ; and taking their sta- 
tions behind the armor, they saw all that passed in front of 
Carlton House. 

The King evinced some perturbation on seeing the princess, 
| and expressed what he thought ; and observed, as he moved 
| to one side te make way for the Alderman to take his survey, 
| and on his looking up, the King said, ‘‘ That is Wood; I re- 


—— 
Asrcpots or Henry Crar.—He was traveling in Vir- 
| ginia, and late one arrived at a fashionable hotel, in a 
|, very plain farmer-like dress, and steppicg to bar he en- 
| quired of the spruce bar-keeper if he could give him a room. 
|| He was told that the rooms were all occupied, but 
| could have a bed in a room with several others. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENT AT COPAN, 

FROM MR. STEPHENS’S NEW WORK. 
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RUINS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


We have already announced that the new werk of our 
tewnsman, Jonn H. Steruens, on the remarkable and inter- 
esting Ruins or Axciant Cities ix Centra AMERICA was 
in press and weuld shortly be published. This graphic and 
profoundly interesting work is at length before the public. 
Of its character and merits we shall speak more fully in an- 
other part of this paper. We propose here only to introduce 
the following extracts, which, in connection with the engrav- 
ing above, will afford seme idea of the vast and wondrous 


Ruins of six Ancient Cities visited and described by our au- | 


At a short distance from the Temple, within terraced 
walls, y once connected with the main building, are 
the ‘idols’ which give the distinctive character to the ruins 
of Copan. Near as they are, the forest was so dense that 
one could not be seen from the other. In order to ascertain 
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| horrible portrait in front. It has nothing grotesque or per- 
|| taining to the rude conceits of Indians, but is noticeable for 
\| its extreme grace and beauty. In our daily walks we often | 
|| stopped to gaze at it, and the more we gazed the mere it | 
|grew upon us. Others seemed intended to inspire terror, 
‘\and, with their altars before them, sometimes suggested the 
|| idea of a blind, bigeted, and superstitious people, and sacri- 
|| ices of human victims. This always left a pleasing impres- 
| sion; and there was a higher interest, for we considered that 
‘in its medallion tablets the people who reared it had pub- | 
| lished a record of themselves, through which we might one | 
\day held conference with a perished race, and unveil the | 
| mystery that hung over the city. 


On the general subject of the Ruins of Copan, Mr. Ste- 
| phens remarks as fellows : 


' The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and in a good state of 
preservation. We ascended by large stone steps, in some 
| places perfect, and in others thrown down by trees which 
| had grown up between the crevices, and reached a terrace, 
|| the form of which it was impossible to make out, from the 
density of the forest in which it was enveloped. Our guid® 
cleared a way with his machete, and we passed, as it lay half 
|| buried in the earth, a large fragment of stone elaborately 
sculptured, and came to the angle of a structure with steps on 
the sides, in form and appearance, so far as the trees would 
enable us to make it out, like the sides of a pyramid. Di- 
—re Se the base, and working our way through the 
thick woods, we came upon a square stone column, about 
fourteen feet high and three feet on each side, sculptured in 
very bold relief, and on all four of the sides, from the base to 
the top. The front was the figure of a man curiously and 
richly dressed, and the face, evidently a portrait, solemn, 
stern, and well fitted to excite terror. The back was ofa 
different design, unlike any thing we had ever seen before, 
and the sides were covered with hieroglyphics. This our 
ide called an ‘ Idol;' and befure it, at a di ef three 

, was a large block of stone, also sculptured with figures 
and emblematical devices, which he an altar. The 
sight of this unex monument put at rest at once and 
for ever, in our minds, all uncertainty in regard to the char- 
acter ef American antiquities, and gave us the assurance that 
the objects we were in search of were interesting, not only 
as the remeins of an unknown people, but as works of art, 
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|| Proving, like newly-discovered historical records, that the 
| People who ence occupied the Continent of America were 
not savages. With an interest perhaps strenger than we had 
ever felt in wandering among the ruins of Egypt, we followed 

| our guide, who sometimes missing his way, with a constant 
| and vigoreus use of his machete, conducted us through the 
thick forest, among half-buried fragments, to fourteen monu- 

| ments of the same character and appearance, some With more 
|, elegant designs, and some in workmanship equal to the fthes: 
| monuments of the Egyptians; one displaced from its pedes- 
|| tal by enormous roots; another locked in the close embrace 
|, of branches of trees, and almost lifted out of the earth; an- 
|| other hurled to the ground, and beund down by huge vines 
| and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar before it, in 
|| a grove of trees which grew around it, seemingly to shade 
| and shroud it asa sacred thing; in the solemn stillness of 
t the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over a fallen peo- 
of this buried 


| 


|| ple. The only sounds that disturbed the quiet 
|, city were the noise of monkeys moving among the of the 
|, trees, and the cracking of dry branches broken their 


weight. They moved over our heads in long and swift pro- 
cessions, forty or fifty at a time, some with little ones wound 
| in their long arms, walking out to the end of boughs, and 
|| holding on with their hind feet or a curl of the tail, sprang 
to a branch of the next tree, and, with a noise like a current 
of wind, passed on into the depths of the forest. It was the 
| first time we had seen these mockeries of humanity, and, 
| with the strange monuments around us, they seemed like 
| wandering spirits of the departed race guarding the ruins of 
their former habitations. 

We returned to the base of the pyramidal structure, and 
ascended by regular stone steps, in seme places forced apart 
I tay bushes and captinen, and te ethen taseun oun ti the 
growth of large trees, while some remained entire. In parts 
| they were ornamented with sculptured figures and rows of 
death’s heads. Climbing over the ruined top, we reached a 
, terrace overgrown with trees, and, crossing it, descended by 
| Stene steps into an area so covered with trees that at first 
|| we could not make out its form, but which, on clearing the 
way with the machete, we ascertained to be o square, and 
with steps on all the sides almost as perfect as those of the 
Roman amphitheatre. The steps were ornamented with 
sculpture, and on the south side, about half way up, ferced 
out ef its place by roots, was a colossal head, evidently a 
portrait. We ascended these steps, and reached a broad 
terrace a hundred feet high, poo eB the river, and sup- 
ported by the wall which we had seen from the opposite 
bank. The whole terrace was covered with trees, ne 
at this hight from the ground were two gigantic Ceibas or 
wild cotton trees of India, above twenty feet in circumfe- 
rence, extending their half-naked roots fifty to a handred 
feet around, binding down the ruins, and shading them with 
their wide-spreading branches. We sat down on the very 
edge of the wall, and strove in vain to penetrate the mystery 
by which we were surrounded. Who were the people that 
built this city? Im the ruined citiss of Egypt, even in the 
long-lost Petra, the stranger knows the story of the people 
whese vestiges are around him. America, say historians, 
was peopled by savages; but savages never reared these 
structures ; savages never carved these stones. We asked 
the Indians who made them, and their dull answer was 

* Quien sabe 1’ ‘ Who knows?’ 
_ ; 
ome, 


There were no associations connected with the 
none of those stirring recollections which hallow 
Athens, and 
* The world’s great mistress on the Egyptian plain ;’ 
but architecture, sculpture, and painting, all the arts which 
embellish life, had flourished in this overgrown forest; ora 
tors, warriors, and statesmen, beauty, ambition, and glory, 
had lived and passed away, and none knew that such things 
had been, or could tell of their past existence. Books, the 
records of knowledge, are silent on this theme. The city 
was desolate. No remnant of this race hangs round the ru- 
ins, with traditions handed dewn from father to son, and 
from generation to generation. It lay before us like a shat- 
tered bark in the midst of the ocean, her masts gone, her 
name effaced, her crew perished, and none to tell whence 
she came, to whom she belonged, how long en her voyage, or 
what caused her destruction; her lost people te be traced 
only by some fancied resemblance in the construction of the 
vessel, and, perhaps, never to be known at all. The place 
where we sat, was it a citadel frem which an unknown peo- 
ple had sounded the trumpet of war? ora temple for the 
worship of the God of peace? or did the inhabitants wer- 
ship the idols made with their own hands, and offer sacrifices 
on the stenes before them? All was mystery, dark, impene- 
/trable mystery, and every circumstance increased it. In 
| Egypt the colossal skeletons of gigantic temples stand in the 

unwatered sands in all the nakedness of desolation; here an 
| immense forest shrouded the ruins, hiding them from sight, 
ightening the irapression and meral effect, and giving an in: 
| 


| 
| 
i 


hi 
tensity and almost wildness to the interest. 
ec 


Caarity Towarp an Enemy.—A Mr. Starling, who 
| was minister of the barony church of Glasgow, during the 
| war which England and other countries maintaintained 

inst the insatiable ambition of Louis XIV., in that part 
of his prayer relating to pnblic affairs used to beseech the 
| Lord that he would take the haughty tyrant of France and 
| shake him over the mouth of hell. “But, good Lord,” 
| added the worthy man, “dinna let him fa’ in.” This cu- 
| rious prayer having been mentioned to Louis, he laughed 
| heartily at this new and ingenious method of punishing am- 
|| bition, and frequently afierward gave as a toast, “ The good 
il Parson, e 
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Wa'skey ayp tHe Monxey.—At a recent Temperance 
Meeting in this city, Mr. Portarp, one of the devoted and 
efficient apostles of the good work, sent forth by the Wash- 
ington Temperance Society of Baltimore, related the follow- 
ing anecdote : 

Mr. Pollard concluded the meeting. He said he was a 
kind of old butcher to bring up the rear. So much had been 
said, he scarce kaew what to talk about. But there was one | 
thing he would talk about and always intended to. For fif- 
teen years he was in the gutter, the watchhouse, the jail, and 
if he had justice done him, had once been in the penitentiary. | 
He had seen as much of the miseries of drunkenness as per- 
haps any man, and he was now determined if possible to put 
down and drive it out of the country. Mex boasted that they | 
were not drankards, but only moderate drinkers. He did 
ence, but he believed that if six glasses made a man a drunk- 
ard, he who ¢rank one glass was at least one-sixth of a- 
drunkard. Men would get drunk exce or twice and not call | 





are not able to get away. There are about two er three 
rains in the summer fall season. i 
changeable. Thermometer 
It is with much diffieulty that 
heat of the sun un 
climate, and is very relaxing. There have not beon well per- 
sons enough to attend on the sick mission. All persons who 
come to this country subject themselves to numerous ills, and 
hardships and privations of every deep character. as th 
deep grounded sigh will involuntarily escape from 

soms from a fund recellection of what they have left behind 
them—a civilized country—a beloved family circle—e well- 
organized community—a code of wholesome laws to be 
erned by—and a social and religious community to f° 


|| All these are out of the question here—they are not to be en- 


j here. 

Tyce cocnosty cig heaven baticieo banana 
faces of the aborigines of the country. I am making all the 
progress possible to acquire the Indian language, that I ms 





themselves drunkards, and then they would get drunk again. 
had not the abhorrence of the thing, and they had not | 
the self-contrel of the beast. In his drinking days he was | 
the companion of a man down in Anne Arundel county, who | 
had « monkey which he valued at a thousand dollars. We | 
always took him out on our chestnut parties. He shook all | 
our chestnuts for us, and when he could not shake them off, | 
he would go to the very ena of the limb and knock them off | 
with his fist. One day we stopped ata tavern and drank i 
freely. About a halfa glass of whiskey was left, and Jack 
took the glass and drank it all up. Soon he was merry, skip- | 
et hopped, danced, and set us all in a roar of laughter— || 
ack was drunk. i 
We all agreed, six of us, that we would come to the tavern | 
next day and get Jack drunk again, and have s all day. | 
I called in the morning at my friend’s house. e went vut 
for Jack. Instead of being as usual on his box, he was not || 
to be seen. We looked inside and he was crouched up in a || 
heap. Come out here, said his master. Jack came out on | 
three legs, his forepaw was onhis head. Jack had the head- | 
ache ; I knew what was the matter with him. He felt just | 
as I had felt many a morning. Jack was sick and could n’t | 
. So we put it off three days. We then met, and while | 
Tvisking, a glass was provided for Jack. But where was he? | 
Skulking behind the chairs. Ceme here, Jack, said his mas- 
ter, and drink, holding out the glass to him. Jack retreated 
and as the deor opened he slipt out, and in a moment was on 
the top of the house. His master went out and called him 
down. He would rot come. He got a cow-skin and shook 
itat him. Jack sat on the ridge pole and would not come. 
His master got a gun and pointed it at him. A monkey is 
much afraid of a gun. Jack slipped over the back side of 
the roof. His master then got two guns and pointed one on 
each side of the house, when the monkey seeing his bad pre- 
dicament, at once whipped up on the chimney and down in , 
one of the flues, holding on by his fore paws. That man 
kept that monkey twelve years, and could never get him to 
taste one drop of whiskey. The beast had more sense than 
a man who has an immortal soul and thinks himself the first, 
and ought to think himself the best of all creation. 
Mr. Pollard addressed himself to the youth, and in the view of | 
his example urged them all to sign the total abstinence pledge | 
while they were young. 


Tuixes 1x Oxgcon.—The Newark Daily Advertiser pub- 
lishes a letter from H. Campbell, one of the Missionaries in | 
the Valley of the Walhamett, in Oregon Teritory, to a friend 
in Springfield, Illinois, which gives rather a gloomy picture 
of the state of society and the character of the country in 
that vicinity. There can be ne doubt that the fertility and 
excellence of that Territery, as of many other portions of the f 
West, have been greatly overrated ; and that many whe were | 
happily situated in the older and more highly favored East- | 
ern States, have been induced to sacrifice much of their do- | 
mestic happiness as well as the advantages which spring — 
from society and educational institutions, in the hope of | 
speedily heaping up wealth in the Western Wilds. After 
giving a sketch of the difficulties and dangers he enceuntered | 
in his journey thither, Mr. Campbell writes as follows ge- | 
specting the land and general character of the section in | 
which he lives : i 

“ This country,” he says, “ in the first place, is not worthy | 
of being compared with the Western States, in point of 
beauty or —. There is but little farming land in this | 
country. Walhamett Valley is the largest pottion of | 
farming land in the Territory. The Valley is about eighty | 
miles in length, and from ahalf quarter wo ten miles in width. || 
The Valley is cut up in pieces by the mountains which rise | 
up immediately from the river. About one-half of the prarie | 
is a solid mass of washed gravel. As for the ether portions || 
of farming land in the , now and then you may find a | 
piece of ground which is large enough to make a small farm | 
on. But they are few and far between. In my judgment | 
this is a poor farming country at best. Wheat from || 
ten to twenty bushels, sometimes thirty, but ; Onts 


| 

are poor; Corn does no good here; Potatoes are 

ro wonton are ordinary This is peep h seneh 
ny thing else but the salvation of heathen souls, i 

worthy ef coming here efter. v9 bse 


be able to communicate good to their souls. I m 
feel for the salvation of thn pose dageadel Maina aiunamn. 

These poer miserable creatures will wander from the 
time they are able te walk till they die with old age. When- 
ever they make a stop for a short time, they will stick up 
few forks with some poles acress—covering with sticks, 
and skins—sides and ends enclosed in with brush, 
a small hole to craw! in and out at. Here will 
amid the bleak winds and celd rains, naked as when — 
Such indolence and filth I never beheld before. Such degra- 
datien I never expected to witness. No Christian can wit- 
ness the scenes here presented without feeling their desolate 
condition.” 


—— 

Tue Bay or Catirornia.—The Alexandria Gazette pub- 
lishes an interesting letter from an American citizen residing 
in Upper California, from whieh we make the following ex- 
tract, giving a description of the Bay or Harbor of San Fran- 
cisce: 

“It is one of the largest and most splendid in the world. 
The entrance is between two highlands, and about the width 
of the Narrows at Staten Island. The bay is more than 100 
miles in length, and I should judge from 6 te 8 ia width. It 
is protected in every direction from the winds, has good bot- 
tom for anchorage, and is capable of containing with perfect 
safety all the navies of the world. Three large rivers empty 
themselves into this bay through a strait called Kargines, 
forming, by their junction, another separate and interior bay. 
These rivers are called the Sacraments, San Joachim, and 


if: 


iF 


| Jesus Maria. Some of these rivers are navigable for good- 


sized steamboats at least 100 . The surroundi 
ceuntry has a soil for richness and fertility, 
a*climate which, for salubrity and mildness, has not its equal 
in any other part of the glebe. The extremes of heat and 
cold are unknown, the seasons being more properly divided 


| into wet or dry. 


“ This place, from its natural position, is undoubtediy des- 


| tined to become the great commercial metropolis of all the 


western coast of North America. It is about 250 miles from 
the southern limits of the United States Territory of Oregon, 
and could the northern part of California, which is new use- 
less and a bill of expense to the Mexican Government, be 


annexed by purchase or other means to our pessessions, it 
| would ultimately give to the United States the i 


and maritime control on this coast.” 


I 
Dr. Watcot.—This eccentric physician called upon a 
bookseller in Paternoster-row, to inquire after his own works. 


| The publisher asked bim to take a glass of wine, when he 


was presented with a cocoa-nut goblet with the face of a man 
carved on it. 

“Eh! ch!” said the Doctor, “ what have we here 1?” 

“A man’s skull,” replied the bookseller, “a poet's for 
what I know.” 

“* Nothing more likely,” rejoined Walcot “ for it is univer- 
— known that all booksellers drink their wine from our 

ulls.”” 

The celebrated Mrs. Billingtom, the vocalist, was one of 
Dr. W’s intimate friends. She invited the Dr. one day to 
take tea with her. Peter was punctual; the tea was served; 
but to the Doctor’s astonishment the sugar was brought on 
table in a brown paper bag. 

“ What the devil is all this, Mother Billingten ? 

“ Everything is at the pawnbroker’s,” was the reply, aod 
the silver sugar dish is sent to get the tea.’ 

Physic and Physicia as. 
I 

Discovery aMona THe Stars.—M. Bessell, a German 
astronomer, has made one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, by having ascertained the parallax of the 
double star 61 Cygni. He found, from observations, 
made from August, 1837, to March, 1840, that the x 
Se ene ee , which 
places distance of that star from us at 670,000 
times that of the sun, or which is nearly 64 millions of bil- 
lions of miles (or more nearly 63,650,000,000,000 miles) 
This immense distance can better be conceived when we state, 
that if a cannon ball were to traverse this vast space at 
the rate of 20 miles a minute, it would more than 
€,000,000 years in coming from that star to our earth; and 
if a body could be projected from our earth to 61 Cygni, at 

an hour (which is about the same rate as car- 


letter containing a remitt on 

a note from aa at i a demand ageinst 
you hae been left with bins for e aes with instructions to 
commence a suit unless it is settled forthwith. 

Looking with joyful delight at the pleasant weather and 
prospect of its continuance, in enticipation ef an excursion 
Tid c pent ff ciation tan Gilani dtp, enh, whee 
time arrives, finding that a rain-storm has set in, which con- 
tinues for three weeks. 

Rounding off an editorial article with a flourish which 
think is particularly fine, and altogether original, being after- 
wards informed that the same turn of expression was used 
more than a hundred ago. 

igh premium shares in a stock on which 

you are sure to realize a of at least a hundred per cent, 
finding it to turn out ‘ India rubber’ or ‘ malleable iron.’ 

Rosten Transcript. 

Terxisn Crvettizs.—The following extract of a letter 
dated Frankfort, May 29, published in a Londen paper, will 
give the reader an idea of the horrid scenes which have been 
enacted during the late insurrection in the Turkish Provinces : 

“The Allgemeine Zeitung from the Turkish fron- 
tier that the insurrection of the — a 
garia is now positi suppressed. In thee district issa 
120 villages, and ether oe Leskowetz 105 villages have 
been burnt. The Turks, who committed the most horrible 
cruelties, were the conquerors in every fight. About 1,400 
Christian families, consisting of nearly 9,500 » have, 
according to the latest accounts, taken refuge in the Servier 
territory, where they are encamped, under quarantine, in the 

*n air, and exposed to all the of the weather. 

* fate of those who fied into the mountains is still more 
pitiable, as they have only the choice between dying of hun- 


refuge in Servia carried off their 
cattle, which amount to 900 horses, 900 oxen, 40,000 sheep, 


500 head of swine, &c. 

The same paper from Bucharest tha: the trials ot 
the persons in the recent conspiracy are ended. 
The accused were divided into three classes; the convicts of 
the first degree being sentenced to ten years’ hard labor in 
the salt mines, those of the second to eight years’ imprison- 
ment, these of the second, who are under age, te three years’ 
confinement. The sentence is submitted to the prince for 
confirmation. Two strangers, a Frenchman and a Transyl- 
vanian, are likewise compromised, but their punishment will 

difficulty.” 


be attended with more 


EEE 
Tue Avtuor of Waventer.—Mrs. Murray Keith, 0 vene- 
rable Scotch lady, from whom Sir Walter Scett derived many 
of the traditionary steries and ee ae 
admirable fictions, taxed him one day with the i 
which he, as usual, stoutly denied. “ " exclaimed the 


old lady, ‘ d’ye think I dinna ken my ain groats among other 
folks kail?” ” 


i 
Recrirt ren Duetine.—Let two men quarrel, and be 
careful publicly to vilify and defame each other—then dis- 
charge pistols, no matter abeut balls, taking care not to 


apologize, and get drunk. Such a process invarisbly heals 
wounded honor. Newport (N. H.) Argus and Spectator 
a 
Aw Apotocr.—A well dressed gentleman at e bell, 
in whisking about the room, run his against a young 
lady. He began to apologise. “ Not « word, sir,” cried 
she, “it isnot hard enough to burt any 
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Prospects at Washington.—The character of Mr. Clay's 
Report on the subject of a National Bank (which will be 
found in our columns) in our judgement renders morally cer- 
tain the establishment of a Bank at the present Session of 
Congress. It will be seen that the points of difference— 
about which there have been so much sage whispering and 
head-shaking—between Mr. Clay's plan and the Executive 
project presented by Mr. Ewing, are few or unimpertant.— 
The only one at all vital is that which relates to the power 
of the Bank to establish Branches in the several States with- 
out the consent of their respective Legislatures. This in- 
deed presents a serious question, as Mr. Clay's Report forci- 
bly sets forth ; but we cannot believe it will be allowed to 
prevent the creation of a Bank, since its abstract rather than 
its practical bearings are essential. We do net believe there 
would be any difficulty in establishing Branch at any im- | 
portant point except possibly St. Louis (for Charleston is no | 
longer such) with the express consent of the States. Neither | 
do we believe that President Tyler would veto a bill giving | 
’ inherent power to establish Branches, should Congress see 
fit to pass it in that shape. The questions with regard to 
empowering the Bank to deal in Foreign Exchanges and to 
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'| fortune,’ and a substitute for »wr wretchedly degrading and 


| though worth every thing. Organized, Attractive Industry is 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL 


securing to every human being an opportunity to Labor and 
to receive the fruits of his toil. As things sow are, @ man 
possessing the talents of a Fulton, the strength of Samson, 
the uprightness of Job, may perish of want in the streets of 
our most civilized and euterprising City, because nu ene 
knows his abilities or chooses to employ him. Shall this be 
so evermore ? 

We hesitate net to proclaim our earnest, ardent belief that 
our City might economically avert an incalculable amount of 
misery and vice by at once estaltishing and adhering to the 
principle that every inhabitant, net incurably vicious, should 
be provided with employment, and with bread for his or her 
industry—not as a punishment for the crime of destitution, 
but asa resource against ‘the clings and arrows of outrageous 


inefficient Alms House end Pauper Sysiem; and that every 


desire it—practical and thorough Education for all who 
need it—these are the two great wants of Humanity which 
Society is now learning that it must satisfy, at once as a duty 
to its unfortunate members and a positive advantage to 
itself. Under capable direction these will cust nothing, 





declare dividends of seven invtead of six por coat. are of | 
practical moment, but touch no principle, and cannot affect | 
the passage of the bill. We are confident that the charter- | 
ing of @ National Bank at this Session may now be regarded | 
as inevitable. i 
It seems highly prebable, too that the Distribution of the | 
Proceeds of the Public Lands among the several States will | 
also be effected at the present Session, with a strictly Reve- | 
nue increase of the Duties on Imports. Under the Compro- | 
mise Act of 1833, it is found that the Revenue has fallen | 
gradually off until it is no longer equal to the necessities of | 
the Treasury. A very large share of our importations are | 
now made of articles exempted from duty, and contributing | 


| 





the magic which is to transform the hovels of penury and 
pestilence into the abodes of health, intelligence and comfort. 
The recent articles in The Sun evince that the darkest re- 
cesses are beginning to feel the light and warmth of the com- 
ing day. Sata 

Important Appointments.—Advices from Washington 
concur in representing the following appointments as defini- 
tively agreed upon, viz : 

Hon. Joux Serceant of Pennsylvania Embassador to 





| 
| 
| 


England, vice Hon. Andrew Stevenson of Va., who long since Hl 


expressed his wish to be relieved ; 
Hon. Daxiet Jexiren of Maryland, (Member of the last 
Congress, but declined a reélection,) Embassador te Austria, 


Hon. Herny Brack of Bedford, Pa. has been clested 10 
Congress in place of Hon. Charles Ogle, deceased, by a 
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New-Hampsuine.—The last Legislature of this State 
passed a law prohibiting the grant of pewer in future to any 
Railroad Company to cross a man’s land on valuation, or in 
auy way except by the voluntary sale of the owner. This is 
found to bar effectually the construction of such works, as it 
would cost more to buy the land from holders privileged to 
extort whatever their cupidity may exact than it ought to 
complete the works. It is in fact a death-blow to Ixternal 
Improvement in New-Hampshire. The present Legislature 
has seen fit to exempt the Nashua and Concord Railroad (al- 
| ready chartered) from its operation, but maintain the princi- 





| ple. A Will to repeal the law of last session has been deci- 


sively laid on the table. 

Hon. Henry Hubbard, heir apparent to the post of Gov- 
ernor, has proclaimed his approval of the existing law. He 
also declares himself an advocate of helding the individual 
property of stockholders for the debts of corporations, not 
only for so long as they may continue stockholders, but for 


_ an indefinite period thereafter. 


mone MEE 

Vermont.—The Whigs of Vermom have nominated Hon. 
Cuartes K. Wittiams (Chief Justice) of Rutland, for 
Governor, Col. Caantes Paine of Derby, for Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, and Henry F. Janes for Treasurer. The Opposition 
candidates are Natnayx Smitiz for Governor, Epwarp D. 


| Banser for Lieutenant, and Dasizc Batpwis for Trea- 


surer. Williams and Janes on the Whig ticket are sup- 


| ported by the Abolitionists. Mr. Barber on the Opposition 


ticket is also a leading Abolitionist. 
Tue Crors.—A correspondent of the Cincinnati Republi- 


| can, writing from Guyandotte, Va., says : 


“ The 


nothing to the Revenue. A bill will doubtless be matured |“ 
and passed at this Sessionimposing a duty of fifteen or twenty | vice Hon. H. A. Muhlenberg of Pa., who returned some 
per cent. on all articles (with few exceptions) now admitied | months since ; 


| - 
free: whereby the Treasury will be replenished without i Col. Cuartes 8S. Topp of Kentucky, (Aid to Gen. Har- 


, t : . 4 || tison at the Battle of the Thames, afterward Inspector Gen- 
treuching upon the stipulations of the Compromise Act, which | eral of the U. S. Army,) E matin’ to Gjetst plies exw 


remains in force till 1842. H 
There is great doubt whether a General Bankrupt Law | 
can be matured and passed at the present Session. A stren- 
uous offort in its béhalf, will, however, be made; and, if not | 
now, we think it must prevail at the ensuing regular Session. | \ 
Fc a i ery ret ani two + urge nyse Dr. Thomas P. Jongs, we hear, is nominated for Post- 
having settled the Repeal of the Sub-Treasury, will now go | master at Washington City, vice Dr. Gunnell. Dr. Jones 
forward with the discussion of the Bank bill; while the | ®* turned out of the place a year or so ago, to make room 
House will apply itself to the Land Distribution and the Sub- | © * more efficient partisan. 
Treasury Repeal. With this division of labor, unless extra- RetrexcuMent and Reron ™.—The follewing Members 
ordinary obstacles are interposed, it is still hoped that the | Compese the Committee of the House, appointed to investi- 
business of the Session may be despatched by the Ist ef | gate the several Departments, &c. at Washington, and de- 
August. termine what Retrenchment may be made in the number or 
Want and its Remedy—The Right to Labor and to Live. compencation of tho functionsties there employed, vis : 


. . Mesars. Thomas W. Gilmer of Va., J. F. Randolph of N. 
—Carlyle forcibly observes that ‘a man willing to labor yet y john Ma of N. Y., Wm. W. Irwin of age R. 


unable to procure employment—anxious to sell bis bones and | D. Davis of N. Y. (Dutchess. ) 
muscles for bread, yet finding no purchaser—is the saddest _ The fellowing Members compose the Committee to stop 
sight under the sun.’ True as this sentiment is, it is not the | the plunder of the People, hitherto notoriously practised in 
whole truth. We insist that the spectacle is not merely asad | Stationery, &c. at Washington, viz : 
one—iz is a bitter reproach to the community in which that | 
man lives, and to the boasted Civilization of the Age. Here | Ind., Briggs of Mass. and Cave Johnson of Tenn. 
we are inthe middle of the Nineteenth Century, inalend | Mewony oy General Harrison.—On Saturday last a 
of Political and Intellectual Freedom—a land boastful of its | number of the citizens of Pennsylvania, whe were at that 
Liberty, its Happiness, and its general superiority to other | time in Washington, held a meeting to adopt measures where- 
Nations—yet with thousands of its Peuple destitute of Pro- | by the People of the Keystone State might sigualize their re- 
perty and Bread, unable to educate their children or even to gard for the services and respect for the memory of our late 
feed them sufficiently from the proceeds of their arduous toil | Chief Magistrate. Judge Monnisox of Bedford was called 
—nay, often unable to find a purchaser for their only com- | to the Chair, and Hen. Thaddeus Stevens, after an eloquent 
modity, Labor, and famishing in miserable idleness, with pat ptepetant <a, introduced a series of resolu- 
every capacity for usefulness except the means wherewith oF (tions recommending to the citizens of Pennsylvania to raise, 
the opportunity whereby to render their p 
their own sustenance and the general welfare. 
We rejoice to perceive that this subject begins to attract, | gisox from that malignity which has not been able to stop 
however blindly and vaguely, the attention not only of those | its hot pursuit even at the of his grave. The whole 
who think, but of those who would obtain the credit of think- | subject is to be put under the control of the Democratic State 
ing. The muddiest heads are beginning to discern that the | onaiiitdeeunamenain He Pete ome eo 
great end to which the thoughts of Philanthropists and erection of a monument to the memory of Hannison at 
Legislators should be directed is the banishment of inevitable 


North Bend, er to the use of his family, as a State Conven- 
Want and its train of attendant miseries and temptations by | tion may determine 


the General Land Office, vice T. J. Whitcomb ; 


umbia, vice F. S. Key ; 














vacant; | 
Judge E. M. Huwtinapon of Indiana Commissiener of |) 


P. R. Fexpatt, District Attorney for the District of Co- |! 


Messrs. Summers of Va., A. L. Foster of N. Y., White of 


available to by voluntary centributions, such a sum as may do honor to 
|, their own hearts and forever vindicate the memory of Har- 


| look badly. Wheat in this County (Cabell) 
| will not yield half its usual return. The growth is bad, and 
| the fly, in addition, has done much mischief. Indeed, some 
| few of the farmers near this have made pastures of their 
|| wheat-fields! The corn is very inferior in appearance. Oats 
|| are better, and, I learn, promise a good yield. I have spoken 
| of Cabell County, but as a general remark the same may be 
said of most of the other Counties through which I have 
passed, if the report of their inhabitants are at all to be cred- 
ited ” 


The Clinten (Ohio) Gazette says the wheat crop will prove 
| a failure thereabouts. Canandaigua (N. Y.) papers make 
i the same statement in regard to that section. Canada pa- 
| pers of May 28th repert the prospects for crops very favor- 
|| able. The accounts from the western portion of Maryland 
|| are decidedly in favor of the growing crops. 
| The Savannah Republican has inteHigence from the inte- 
| rior of Georgia that the promise of the coming corn crop, 
| now considered as half secure, is good ; the wheat in Upson 

County, where the harvest is commencing, very good; the 
cotton crop rather poorly for the present. 
| The Floridian of the Sth speaks of the cotton and cors 
| crops of that Territory as very promising in appearance. 
| Tur Cotron Cror.—We have been favored with the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter, written by an intelligent Plant- 
er, dated Baten Rover, La., June 6. 
| * © © We have had « bed season for Cotton so far, 
| but for a few weeks the prospect has brightened. Worms 
| and cold nights and hot days tended at ene time to destroy 
the Cotton altegether. Some Planters complain much of the 
‘ stand,” but, generally, mine so far does well, and I am try- 
ing for a large crop. nde 
Extract of a setter to the Editor, dated 

Lewiston, Fultoa co. Hl. June 8 
Very warm and dry for the last four weeks, here. Crops 

will be light for the want of rain. Business of all kinds ex- 
«temely dull. I think of no other ‘ news.’ 


- —r—— 
0 Ouiver Davis has been appointed Postmaster at 
Newburgh, vice B. H. Mace, resigned. 
| =o 
Wromtxe County, (formed from Genessee,) has elected 
| Whig Officers by a majority of 300. 
LT 
iF The Whig Common Council of Albany have invited 
Hon. Martin Van Buren to celebrate the Fourth with them. 


iF Maj. C. Keexie, appointed Indian Agent at St. 
Louis, has declined. Reason: ill health. 
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Washington Correspondence. 
Wasntnector, Wednesday, June 16, 1841. 
In Senate, various petitions were received and refused, 
among which, were those praying for a General Bankrupt 
Law. 
Mr. Benton attempted to call up for action a resolution, | 


calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for information as to 
the state ef public accouats since the 4th of March. 

After some discussion, it was again laid on the table, and 
Mr. Clay's reselution for printing 1,500 extra cepies ef the 
Secretary's Plan of the Fiscal Bank was taken up. 

Mr. Woepsury speke at some length, attacking the Sec- 
retary’s Report and statements in regay to the finances. He 
contended that the Treasury was free from debt at the com- 
mencement of the present Administration, and that the finan- 
cial management of the late Administration was just and 
promotive of the interests ef the Country. 

He wished his resolution adopted, and that the state of 
the Treasury be laid open to the Senate, as the foundation | 
on which to transact the business of the Extra Session. | 

The Senate are much in advance of the House in business. 


Yeas 57, Nays 130, refused to suspend the rules for its intro- 


duction. 

On motion of Mr. Gremer of Virginia, it was 
Resolved, als Ce ene 
pe eins ate solve tee Prat 4 
penditures and transac 

the vasious branches of the ic service, at the seat of 
Government, and such other places as may be deemed neces- 
sary, or be designated by the House; and to report at next 
Session of whether it is proper to make any reduc- 
tien of expenditures in the civil list, or in the number of per- 
sons thus empleyed ; or whether the patronage of the Execu- 
tive branch of Geverament may not be diminished, or 
regulated, as to those appointments for which there is an in- 
pispensable necessity. 

| On motion of Mr. J. C. Clark, a resolution was adopted, 
all articles of Stationery, &e. usually furnished by the Clerk, 
| should be purchased by contract, from the lowest bidder— | 
| proposals to be published in Washington, New-York and 
| Philadelphia, and that Select Committee of Five Mem- | 
practices exist in this public service, and to ascertain whe- 


| 

In the House, Mr. Stuart of Va. macnn rape opm teful and extrave ¢ and | 
the rules of the last House not suspended by any resolutions '| cannot be reduced; and whether there are not more Clerks | 
of this Sessien, be adopted for the present Session, and that |)... 4 in and about the Capitol, than the public good re- | 
the Select Committee appointed revise said Rules and have | quire, and whether thcir salary should not be reduced. | 
leave to report at any time. | ‘Thus the Whigs, in good earnest, are advancing to the 

The previous question was immediately moved, but under | business of the Session and to the relief of the People under 
Parliamentary law debate on the propriety of the previous || ihe banner of “ Economy, Retr bment end Reform.” 
question being allowed, in this the whole day was consumed, | ©, motion of Mr. ADAMS, the House resolved itself into 
and the discussion om the main question thus carried on by | 4 Committee of the Whele on the State of the Union, on the 
evasion of the rules. After a five hours debate the question | 41) for the relief of Mrs. Harrison. 
was at length taken, and the resolution adopted. Yeas 119, | Mr. ADAMS moved to fill up the blank in the bill by in- 
Nays 103. | serting $25,000. He thenin a few very pertinent remarks 

Thus the Rules (inclusive of the XXIst) of the last House | advocated the bill, as an act of National justice, honor, and | 
were adopted, qualified, however, by the Report of the Com- integrity, and as due to the family of Harrison, as a recom- 
mittee on Rules adopted Saturday, limiting for consideration | pence for the unavoidable expenses attendant on his eleva- 
at the present session the subjects especially referred to in | tion to the Presidential ehair. He hoped that in accordance | 
the President's Message. | with the universal feeling of the people of the land the bill | 

Mr. StaNty immediately moved a reconsideration of the might pass without reference to party. | 











bers be appointed to inquire into the contingent expenditnres | 


' 


| 


and modified by Mr Smith of Ct. providing that hereafter | 


of the House ; and whether any corrupt, illegal or improper | 


son of Ky., Wm. Cost Johnson of Md., Irwin of Pa., Mar- 
shall of Ky., and Proffitt of Ind., and epposed by Messrs. 
Gilmer of Va., Underwood of Ky., Gordon of N. Y., Brown 


now on concurring ix this report, Mr. Fillmore moved the 
Previous Questien, which The sum of $25,000 
was sustained: Yeas 119; Nays 70. The question being 
now on ordering the bill to a third reading, another attempt 
to recommit it and cut down the sum to $6,250 was made, 
but cut off by the Previous Question. And the question be- 
ing now “ Shail this bill pass?” it was earried: Yeas 122; 
Nayw 66 Aqjouned a: taligess 6. done 28, 108 
This morning, to preclude all opportunity for farther discus- 
sion, Mr. Fittmone moved a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the resolution appropriating $25,000 to Mrs. Harrison 
was passed, and on this motion called the Previeus Question. 


| 


| The motion was immediately negatived. 


Petitions, resolutions and reports from Coramittees have 
been received te-day. 

Namerous petitions from all parts of the Union, praying 
for a General Bankrupt Law, a National Bank, a Distribu- 
tion of the Proceeds of the Public Lands, and a Protective 
Ti were presented. 

Mr. Apams presented a petition, praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbie. He had (he said) 
some hundreds of a similar character, which he supposed 
would be obnoxious to some members of the Heuse. Under 
the resolution adopted, which limits aetiun for the present 
Session to the subjects of the President's Message, he sup- 
posed they would lie on the table, with others, till next Ses- 
sion; and to save the time of the House, instead of present- 
ing them in the usual manner, he proposed to the House to 
allow him to present them to the Clerk te be entered on the 
Journal. 

Messrs. Dawson, Wu. Cost Jonnsow and Mattory of 
Va. objected to this, and contended that the petitions could 
not be received and laid on the table, under the resolution, 
but the question of reception was laid on the table, and thus 





adhere to its Rules. | Mr. Gorvos of N. Y. moved an amendment—to strike 
It may now be expected that the transaction of the im | out $25,000 and insert $6,250. 
portant business of the Country, alluded to inthe Message, = Mr. Sxpar of Pennsylvania, moved an amendment—that 
will demand the attention of the House, which, for seven-, $1,000 be paid immediately, and $500 - Hy, on the 
teen days, has been occupied in the agitation of Slavery, to | lst Jan 
the accomplishment of no possible good. ‘ 
Wasnincton, Thursday, Jane 17, 1841. No action was taken. The House adjourned at 5 o'clock. 
In Senate, Mr. Bucuasan introduced a resolution calling Friday, June 18, 1841. 


on the President for an account of all removals aud appoint- | In the Senate, several memorials, joint resolutions of State 


vote, which was negatived. So the House now determine to ‘The hill was discussed at some length. 


ments by him, or either of the heads of Departments, or Col- Legislatures, &c. were laid ou the table under the rule. Mr. || 


lectors of Customs, since the 4th of March. Laid en the i Merrick endeavored to have an exception male in favor of | 
table and ordered to be printed. 
Petitions were presented by Mr. Tattmaper from Albany || and Chesapeake Canal; but be was overruled: 23 to 13. 
and New-York for a General Bankrupt Law. | ‘The unfinished business of yesterday being the considers- 
The debate on the motion to print 1,500 extra copies of tion of the Treasury Report, Mr. Waicat spoke at length 
the Secretary of the Treasury’s Report was continued. 
Mr. Evans addressed the Senate at some length on this the President's Message. He contended that the deficiency 
subject, in reply to the remarks of Mr. Woodbury yesterday, 5 the close of the current fiscal year (aside from Treasury 
and in an able manner investigated the state of the Treasury, \ Notes not yet due) would hardly exceed $2,000,000 instead 
showing the mismanagement of the late Administration. | of $6,000,000. He objected to about every thing 
Mr. Evass, by his talents and experience, is eminently or stated by the Secretary. When he had concluded, 
qualified for the high responsibilities of his station in the Mr. Woopsurr took the floor in reply to Mr. Evans's 
Senate of the United States. No man in that body better _ speech of the preceding day, and spoke until the adjournment. 
understands the state of the National finances, or is more | In the House, Mr. ADAMs raised a cavil as to the organ- | 
capable of analyzing a financial report with clearness than | ization of the Committees, contending that they were annulled | 
he. Mr. Wright of N. Y. confessed the “ability and force” | by the subsequent reconsideration, &c. of the Rules. Being | 
of Mr. Evans. f overruled in this, he acked to be excused from serving on the | 
The Senate afterwards went into Executive Session. 


The House to-day adopted a resolution offered by Mr. 
Serorant, and an amendment by Mr. Fittmone, that from | 
and after Saturday next the daily hour of meeting be ten | 
a'clock, A. M. uncil otherwise ordered, and that for one 


| 


Mr. Catnovs, from the Committee to revise the Rules, | 
reported an amendment to the CXXVIIth Rule, providing | 
that “ it shall not henceforth be in order to move a Suspen-— 
sion of the Rules for any particular purpose, until after the 
week the Speaker adjourn the House at three o'clock, if not Aelly el ter Petihonn, fgets af Ctntiilas atl Tate. 
previously adjourned. || tions shall be completed, except for a motion to proceed to | 

Mr. Watterson asked leave to offer a resolution, which | the orders of the day.” This proposition (which is» time- | 
was read, containing a long preamble of three or four pages, | saving one) was strenuously resisted, but prevailed: Yeas | 
in the form of a political haranzue, referring to the opinions | 114; Nays 80. 
of Webster, Clay, Crittenden, &c. as expressed in former po-| On motion of M1. Apams, the Plouss now went into Com- 
litical speeches with reference to the right of removal from | mittee of the Whole on the bill for the relief of Mrs. Harri- 
office, calling on the President and the heads of Departments || son, widow of the late President of the United States. Mr. 
or the names of officers removed and the cause of their re- | Adams moved to fill the blank in the bill with the sum of | 
moval. This was objected to, as being insulting to the $25,000, or one yeas’s salary. A warm and de- | 
House, and as referring te the opinions of a Member of the || bate arose. The bill was advocated by Messrs. Pope of Ky., 





wary and the Ist July, during the life time of Mrs. i} 


| the act of the Legislature of Maryland in relation te the Ohio { 


_ adverse to that Repert, criticising its statements and those of | 


the petition not received. So it was decided by the Speaker. 

Thus Mr. Apams, under this rule, was denied the right of 
| presenting his petitions, which he insisted should be enforced 
| with regard to all others. 
| A-resolution offered by Mr. Apams was adopted, request- 
| ing the President to communicate to this House the aggre- 
| gate number of persons, and of what description, in each 
district, large town and county of the Wnited States, accord- 
ing te the late census. 

A resolution of Mr. Barwanp was adopted, referring to 
the appropriate Committees the diferent portions of the 
President's Message. 

Mr. Barxarp offered the followi.s¢ resolution : 

' Resolved, That the we ge ae ae =e on = Cc _ he 
| in to inquire into expedi establishing 
National Bank on the following aoa , 

[A plan was understood ts accompany the resol-uion, but 
was not read, being objer wd te, although desired by many 
| Members. } 


| 


i The resolution and clan were laid ga the table, and ihe 
proposed | 


plan ordered to be printed. 

Supposing that a sketch of the plan would interest your 
readers, acquainted as they are with Mr. Banwanp’s de- 
served celebrity as a statesman and financier, I have taken 
| measures, in advance of all other New-York papers, to give 
you its outlines. 

To be styled the United States National Bank—Capisal 
$25,000,000—shares $100 each. The Secretary of the 


| Committee on Indian Affairs, which was cheerfully acceded to. || United States, to parchase for the United States, 50,000 


shares at par—of the residue, 50,000 shares to be sold in 
open market at par, for specie only. To exist in the form 
of a Bank and Central Branch. The Bank and Branch to 
be located in the City of New York—other branches to be 
located as the Comptroller may direct—one in the District of 
Columbia. To be seven Comptrollers—five to be stockhold- 
ers other than United States, and two to be appointed and 
moveable at pleasure by the Secretary of the Treasury—cir- 
culating notes to be paid on demand at the Central Branch 
—the amount of issue and circulation at any one time, not 
to exceed the capital actually paid in—no one, not a citizen, 
can be Comptroller, or Director, or vote at any election by 
the shareholders—its duration to be thirty years, unless 
sooner terminated by the action of Congress, declaring at 
any time after ten years from its charter, that in five years its 





other branch of the National Legislation ; and the House by || Bidlack of Pe., Sergeant of Pa., Summers of Va., Thomp- 


charter shall cease. 





A Message was received from the President, containing 
the causes of the return of the Mediterranean Squadron, aud 
inclosing the correspondence on that subject; both which 
wer read and urdered printed. 

Mr. Cray of Ky., Chairman of the Committee on the Cur- 
rency, made a report from that Committee in favor of a Bank 
of the U. States. The report is an able document, exhibit- 
ing deep financial knowledge. It is accompanied by a bill, 
which I have examined. It differs but little in its outlines 
from the Secretary's plan. It gives Congress power to in- 
crease its capital and establish Branches with or without 
the consent of the States ; to be located in Washington ; dis- 
counting to be prohibited at the mother Bank ; the capital to 
be thirty millions. 

The repert and bill were ordered printed, and made the 
special order for Wednesday. 

The motion of Mr. Cray to print 1,500 extra copies of the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was taken up and 
discussed at some length by Messrs. Woopsvuny, Catnovn, 
Crary of Ky., Bocuaxan and others; after which it passed. 


The Senate agreed to meet at ten o'clock from Wednes- 


day. 

Ee cho Stance, after ensne dabetn, the Mild Ger the onpial of 
the Sub-Treasury, was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means; where, under the direction of the efficient 
Chairman, Mr. Fillmore, it will no doubt be promptly acted 
on, and returned to the House. 


The resolution previously offered by Mr. Davis of N. Y. | Means the bill for the repeal ef the Sub-Treasury. After a 
| debate of some length end interest, the vole was re-consider- 


calling on the President for information relative to the seizure 
of American vessels, by British armed cruisers, was taken 
up. Mr. Apams offered an Amendment calling also for ce- 
pies of all correspondence between the governments ef the 
United States and Great Britain, relative to the foreign Slave 


| 


| 





Trade, since the third March, 1836 and also those parts of 


dispatches from Nicholas P. Trist, Consul of the United | body of Harrison to North Bend for interment. They were | 


States, at the Havanna, to the Department of State not com | 


municated in the Message of that date. The resolutions 
and amendment were adopted. 

The resolution and plan of Mr. Banxanp for a National 
Bank was taken up, and, without printing, referred to the | 
Select Committee on the Currency. 

The resolution of Mr. Woop of N. Y. previously offered 
was adopted, calling on the President for information rela- 
tive to the American citizens now British prisoners of State, 
at Van Dieman’s Land. 

The resolution ef Mr. Wise calling on the Secretary of | 
the Treasury for the plan of a Fiscal Agent, recommended 
in his report at this Session, was adopted. 





| 


althongh it was to the Senate some days since. } 


A debate of some length arose on the propriety of this call, I che oo 


i 


"ordered printed and referred to the Select Committee on this | 


| reucy and Finances, reported as follows : 


| 
| 


| 


|| the state of the 
[The plen has not, as yet, been presented to the House, | ment, in all their im 


in which Messrs. G. Davis, Uxpenweop and ethers op- (! 
posed calling on the Executive Department fer plans fer le- || _ The Committee have neither time nor inclination to enter 


gislation, and maintaining that the Legislative should be en- | 


tirely divorced from the Executive Department of the Gov- | 
ernment. On the contrary, it was maintained by Mr. ADams 
and others that this, although an exception to the general 


principles of our Government, was sustained by universal | 


precedent since the foundation of our Government, as this 


officer was hound by his office to be perfectly acquainted with | the Legislature, by the sanction 


{ 
| 


| 
' 


GENERAL NEWS. 


lishment of a Bank passed, he should immediately bring fer- 
ward a bill te repeal it, which he should press upon the Sen- 
ate till it was effected. After some debate by Mr. Clay, the 
resolutions were laid un the table. 

The Senate agreed to make ten o'clock the hour of meet- 


ing. 

The bill to revive and extend to 4th July, 1844, the Char 
ters of certain banks of the District of Columbia was passed. 

The bill of appropriation for the present Session passed 
the Senate. 

In the House to-day, on motion of Mr. Rawpotrn, ten 
thousand extra copies of the Report ef the Secretary of the 
Treasury were ordered printed. 

A resolution offered yesterday by Mr. McKay of N.C. 
was adepted calling for information as to the state of the 
Treasury the amount of expenditures between 





the 4th March and the 31st May of the present year, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Kixe ef Ga., 2 resolution was passed, 
providing that the surveys of Doboy and Larpeto Inlets in 
Georgia be published. 

Mr. Cost Jonssox, Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill ‘to appropriate for a limited time 
the proceeds of the public lands, and granting lands to cer- 
tain States.’ Referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, and ordered printed. 

Mr. Pore meved to re-consider the vote on the motion 
passed yesterday to refer to the Committee of Ways and 


\ 
| 
| 


! 
' 








ed, and the bill referred to the Select Committee on the Cur- 
rency. 

A message was received from the President of the United 
States, transmitting correspondence between the President 


| 





ion to their respective wants and mag- 
naturally desire, and what will doubt- 
less be dune. But to guard against the exercise of any un- 
due Government or official influence, or the imputation of 
— pay | a > my a my have it ex- 

ient to ve the parent of all power to make any 
 ancnagens cl whatever, except loans to Government 
authorized by express law. 

In order to insure the command of the best fizancial abili- 
ties of the country, the bill provides that the directors of the 
Satis de cadetatdareaiiee tee 

i ir services by the corporatien ; and ali compensa- 
tion to the directors, in the usual form of Bank accommoda- 


the aggregate 
ultimately fifty millions of dollars, if that should be found to 


| be necessary. 


and the Committee of Citizens of Cincinnati, to remove the || 


The Committee to whom was referred so much of the Presi- 


| 


| 


To guard against undue expansion of the currency, by the 
operations of the Bank, various restrictiens and securities are 
introduced. 

1. The dividends are limited to seven per cent. an- 


per 
num; and after accumulating a reserve fund of two millions 
of dollars, to cover losses and contingencies, the excess be- 


| eubi , | yond that seven per cent. is to be paid into the public 
otipa. —a Anses. \ woth And whatever excess remains at the end of the 
‘ ’ charter, beyond the reimbursement to the stockholders of the 

MR. CLAY’S BANK REPORT. | cova stock, is also to be paid into the Treasury. If the 

U. 8. SENATE....Monpay, June 21, 1841. || dividends fall below seven ed cent. during any year of the 

Mr. Cia of Ky. from the Select Committee on the Cur- | charter, the deficiency is to be made good out of the surpluses 


previously paid into the Treasury. The effect of this pro- 
vision is to make a permanent invariable seven per cent. 


|| bank stock, assuming that the administration of the Bank is 


| 


dent's Measage as relates toa Uniform Currency and a suit- 
able Fiscal Agent, of affording increased facilities || 
in the collection disbursement and security of the | 


Public Revenues, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and beg leave to report: 


| conducted 


with integrity and ability. 
2. The debts due to the Bank are required not to exceed 
the amount of the capital stock actually paid in, and seventy- 
icin @ 


net gee thereon, whieh is a greater restriction 


Thet after’ the most attentive and anxious consideration of || 


Currency and the Finances of the Govern- 
Committee have arrived at the same conclusion with the Sec- 
of the Treasury, that a just and sound 
tablishment of a Bank of the United 
little delay as practicable. 


» with as 


into a discussien of the question of the power of Congress, 
under the Constitution of the United States, to esmablish a 
National Bank. After all that has been said and written on 
that question, during the long period of half a century, noth- 
ing remains to be added that would be likely to shed much 
new light upon it. It ought, in the opinion of the Commit- 


tion and judgement of the 
the Executive Department 


the condition and wants of the Treasury, and it was his ex- || of the Government, and by the solemn adjudication of the 


press duty to forward plans for the improvement of the reve 
nue to Congress. 

The bill making appropriations for the present Session of 
Congress was taken up in Committee of the Whole House 
and immediately passed, and also in the House. No objec- 
tions of course were raised to a measure operating with so 
much force on their acquisitive organs. Its amount of ap- 
propriation was $397 ,666. 

The bill reviving and extending for ten years, the char- 
ter of the Mechanics’ Relief Society of Alexandria, was pas 
sed. Wasnixcton, Tuesday, Jane 22. 
Mr. TALLMADOR presented petitions of citizens of New- 
York and Plattsburg for a General Bankrupt Law. 

Mr. Huntixaton presented reselutions of the Legislature 
of Connecticut in favor of one Executive term, for discrimi- 
nating duties, for the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, for the repeal of the Sub-Treasury, and for a Na- 
tional Bank. Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ALLEN presented resolutions of a meeting of the cit!- 
zens of Cincinnati, opposing a National Bank, 

Mr. ALLEN made some remarks concurring with the views 


\ 


| 
| 


il 


} 





oe 


Passing 
| sary to be further 


Judiciary. If it be not regarded as a decided question, when, 
in the collisions and among men arising out of di- 
versity ef opinion and judgement, is a controverted maiter to 
be considered as terminated and quieted 1 
Nor do the Committee deem it to discuss the 
of the expediency of establishing such an institution 
asa a States. On this there is even less 
opinion than on the former question. On both, 
it is the deliberate conviction of the Committee that a vast 
majority of the people of the United States concur ; and that 
they are now looking, with anxious solicitude, to the deliber- 
ations of Congress, urder the confident hope that a Bank of 
the United States will be established, at the preseat extraor- 
dinary Session of 
by, therefore, 


those two questionsas being unneces- 
, and assuming what the mittee 
believe, that a National Bank is indispensably neces- 
sary, they will proceed, at once, to the consideration of the 
particular form, powers and faculties with which it may be 
expedient to invest such an institution. And here the 
mittee have ao hesitation in saying that, confiding in the ex- 
ee ee LOS Se nese eae ane Cipnyee 
benefit ational Bank, and during the greater part 
realized reasonable and 


a 






| 


icy requires 


———— 


| tee, to be regarded as a settled question—settled by the ap- | 
le, by the authority of || 


portant and interesting bearings, the | 


| 
} 
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| 
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| of the Bank ; and the full and com 


The total amount of debts which the Bank is authorised 
to contract over and above the deposites is not to exceed 
twenty-five millions of dollars, which is also a greater re- 
striction than was placed upon the late Bank of the United 


3. The publicity which is required of the general condition 

exposure to com- 
mittees of Cengress and to the Sdinahie othe Canon. 
which is amply secured, of all the books and transactions of 
the Bank, including private acc:unts. 

4. The prohibition of the renewal of any loan ; thus putting 
an end to all mere accommoJation paper, as as prac- 
ticable, and confining the Bank to fair business transac- 
tions ; and 

5. The Bank is probibited from making any further dis- 
sounts or loans, whenever its notes in circulation exceed 
three times the amount of specie in its vaults. 

To protect the community and the stockholders against 
mismanagement of the Bank, several provisions have been 
inserted, which it is hoped may be effectual. 

1. No paid officer of she k is to receive loans or ac- 
commodations in any form whatever. 

2. Securities are i against abusive use of proxies, 
such as, that no of the Bank can be a proxy; no 
proxy can give more than 300 votes; ne proxy to be good 
which is of longer standing than 90 days, &c. 


3. A prohibition against the corporation transacting any 
ether than legitimate banking business ; excluding all dealing 
in stocks, all ial operations. 


4. A requisition that a majerity of the whole number of 
the board of directors shall be necessary to transact the bu- 
siness ef the corporation. 

5. Ample power to make the most thorough examination 
tuto the condition and of the Bank, down to the 
accounts of individuals, by totally removing from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and committees of Congress the veil of 


; and 

; 3B denouncing and panishing as felony the crime of 
quent of the funds of the k when perpetrated 
by any of its officers, agents, or servants. 

Concurring cntirely in the sentiment expressed by the Sec- 
of the Treasury, that many wise and patriotic states- 
Yeh ~ dL. to consideration and re- 
» have questioned the power of Congress to establish a 
Bank ; and that it is desirable, as far as possible, to 


i 
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| 
| 
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obviate objections and reconcile opinion, 
attentively and earnestly examined the provision incorporated 


in the draft of the bill of the Secretary, in to the |} 


branching power of the Bank; and they have been 
happy if they could have reconciled it to their sense of duty | 
to adopt it. But, after the fullest consideration, they have | 
been unable to arrive at that result. | 

It was not without some hesitation that the Committee | 


bia. This they did, because i 
the Bank did not so much upea the place of its loca- | 
tion as upoe the capital, and powers which should 
be given to it But to isolate it in hi Distr, wihow | 
iving it any other branching power such as it might | 
p aa dm the consent of particular States, would be to 
create an enormous District Bank, devoid of effective na- 
tional character. Such a Bank would be a Bank only of the | 
District of Columbia, and its offices of discount and depesite | 
would be nothing more than Banks of the States, which 
might allow them to be planted within their respective limits. 
For all national purposes, Congress might as well recharter 
qne of the existing District Banks, enlarge its capital and | 
give it authority to establish offices of discount and deposite | 
in any State that would permit it to be done. {| 
The Committee believe that the capital of a bank so con- | 
stituted would never be taken; and that, if taken, the insti- 
tution would be wholly unable to accomplish the great and 
salutary purposes for which it is desired and should be de- | 
signed } 
| 
| 








But the question of establishing a Bank, thus to be re- | 
stricted and circumscribed, mvolves higher and greater con- 
siderations than those of mere expediency. The General | 
Government has or has not the power to establish a National | 
Bank. If it has the power, it derives it from the existing 
grants in the Constitution of the United States. The Com- 
mittee believe it has the power, and ought to exercise it.— 
But after a contest, during the last ten or twelve years, in re- | 
spect to the Constitutional power of Congress, which has i 
been marked by so much animation and bitterness, a forbear- | 
ance to exercise the power, would be a virtual surrender of | 
the power. If a Bank were to be created whose operations 
within the limits of the States were dependent not upon the |) 
will of Congress, but upon the will ef each State, separately 
announced, the creation of such a Bank would add another | 


‘ 
| 


te the list of disastrous experiments, and would be tantameunt |) i 


to a relinquishment of the national power, and it could never | 
be resumed. 

The power of the Federal Government is only to be found | 
in the grants of the Constitution. If they are inadequate to | 
the fulfilment of the great purposes of the . 
they can only be increased by the mode of amendment which | 
the instrument itself has prescribed. They cannot be aug- | 
mented by the grants or consent of any State or States, short | 
of the number of two-thirds, whose concurrence is necessary 
to give validity to an amendment. A derivation of power to |, 
the General Government, from the consent of i | 
States, would be unsound in principle, and the ittee | 
ap nd :langerous in practice. Admit such consent tobe | 
a legitimate source of power, the Government would not | 
operate equally in all the States, and the Constitution, losing | 
its uniform character, would exhibit an irregular and incon- | 

action. } 

Entertaining these deliberate views. the Committee are | 
decidedly of opinion that no bill for the establishment of a | 
Bank in the District of Columbia will be effectual which | 
does not contain a clear recognition of the Constitutional | 
wer of Congress to establish branches wherever, in the | 
nited States, the public wants in its judgement require them. | 
They canaot consent that a Bank, emanating from the will of | 
the nation, and imperatively demanded by the necessities of 
the Government and of the nation, shall be wholly depend- 
ent for its useful operation upon the will of each and every | 
State, distinctly expressed. 

Accordingly, in the draft of a bill now reported, the nght 
is asserted to exercise the branching power of the Bank in- 
dependent of the assent of the States. The Committee 
dare not allow themselves to believe that the bill is free from 
all defects, but they do hope that these, in a spirit of liber- 
ality, will be corrected by the suzerior wisdom of the Senate | 

of the House, and that the Session will be sig- 
eotend by the ames a national institution, which | 
ome a desideratum to the general ity. 

The advantages which will flow from Ae ay i 
in both our domestic and foreign relations are manifest and | 
incontestible. 

It will give the a sound currency, of uniform value | 
throughout the Union, which is just as necessary to the suc- 
cessful operations of all branches of business as air or | 
water is to the pouservation of human life or heck. 

It will revive and extend commercial intercourse, which |i 
for the want of a common medium has been almost suspend- 
ed between different parts of the Union. 

It will reduce domestic exchanges from the enormous 
premiums and discounts now frequently paid to the moderate | 
standard growing out of the mere cost and insurance on the 
risk of transporting specie from one to another part of the | 

nion. 


It will consequently save hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
of 


y, 









| abuses of the local Banks. 


| in foreign bills of exchange, which are the barometer of the 


THE NEW.YORKER. 


It will greatly tend to prevent and correct the excesses and 
It will furnish a medium commen to all of the Union 
for the payment of debts and dues to the ment; thus 
ing duties and taxes uniform in fact as well as in name. | 

It 1s indispensable to the convenient and successful finan- — 
cial operations of the Government in all the departments of 
collection, safe-keeping and disbursement of the public reve- | 


thy of serious - \ 
If it be true that money is power, its concentration under |) 
the direction of one will, sole or collective, must augment ) 
the pewer. A nation, without such a concentration of pewer, | 
maintaining extensive commercial intercourse with another | 
nation possessing it, must conduct that intercourse on @ con- || 
dition of inequality and disadvantage. National Banks in| 
other countries beget the necessity therefore in this country, | 
in like manner as National Governments, in foreign nations, | 
must be met by a National Government in ours. 
Accordingly, we have seen the influence by the Bank of | 
upon American interests, when those interests were _ 
exposed to the action of that Bank, and were left without the | 
apes of a Bank of the United States. The committee 
jo not wish to be understood as intending to express any ap-— 


sylvania 
Sta 





ee oe cacla ah talaete Aden aa 
the necessary itim ate monetary _ 
and commercial operations, to the action of foreign bank- | 
inginstitutions. They believe that, without a competent \ 
of the United States, fi National Beaks may, end pro- | 
bably will exercise an , and, a possibly, pernicious in- | 
fluence upon our interests. 

In this view of the case, the question is, whether it is bet- _ 
ter that we should be left liable to be materially affected by a | 
foreign institution, in which we have no interest, over which | 
wé can exert no control, which is administered solely in re- | 
ference to i ? 


. 


state of foreign trade. 
In conclusion, the committee think it proper to say that | 
they have given due consideration to the various memorials 
referred to them, and to the instructions moved by the Sena- | 
tor from Mississippi. 
They subjoin that wherever in this report the committee | 
is mentioned, a majority of the committee 1s to be understood 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
. The report and bill were ordered to be printed, and made | 
the special order of the day for Wednesday. 
ieee ccnsepeene 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. \ 
ApsaLom Fow en, to be Attorney of the United States for | 
the District of Arkansas. 


I 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. | 
Joarph R. Chandler of Philadelphia, in the State uf aetirent | 
ia ania, | 

a Commissioner of Deeds for the State of New-York, in place of Wil- 
lis Gaylord Ci rk, deceased. ; 
ee eee 
it) New- ia xander Edgar, ' 
dense P. Matengn of the Cit Oe NeeYork a Notary Public for | 
the City and County of New-York, in place of Thomas W. Clerke, | 


ee i 
Treason in Arnkansas.—QOne of the grossest and most | 
outrageous violations of law, in open defianee of the State | 
authorities, even known in this country, occurred in Phillips 
County, Arkansas, a few weeks sinee. At the regular May | 
term of the Circuit Court, a large amount of property was | 
advertised to be sold, and a petition signed by above 200 | 
eum ene guaunheGnidigheuetetiee un waa 
the Court. Disregarding this, however, in the manly dis- | 
charge of his duty, Judge Baxer proceeded to the Court, | 
when he found the Hall of Justice in the possession of about | 
20 armed men, who had barricaded the door, refused admis- | 
sion to any one, and threatened the Sheriff with death if he — 
showed resistance. The Sheriff made a requisition on the | 
Colonel of the County for an armed force to suppress the re- || 
bellion. He then resigned his office, and the power to sp- | 
point a successor devolving on one who was himself among | 
the insurgents, the holding of the Court was wholly prevented, — 
and Treason was triumphant in Askansas. | 
wee ab 


OF Not many days since a white scoundrel at Lafayette, | 









Mretive or raz Canapran Panciameyt.—We are in- 
debted to the Oswego Commercial Herald for an Extra in 
which we received Saturday morning the account of the or- 
gaxization of the Provincial Parliament with the Address of 
the Governor General. On Monday last at noon Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council and Howse of were 
sworn in, after which Austin Cuvillier, Esq., a Reform 


Majesty's Government. The ) tative at 
w his since been instructed to demand his release 
Of the result of that demand I am not yet but I 


in Canada of Her Majesty's fixed determination to protect 
them with the whole weight of Her power.” 


adoption of measures for developing the resources of the 
Province by well considered and extensive public works is 
declared to be of the first importance at the present juncture 
of affairs, and he has authority from Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to state that they are prepared to call on Parliamem, t. 
aid in improving the navigation from the shores of Lake 
Erie and Lake Hurom to the ocean and in the establishment 
of new internal communications in the inland districts, by a 
loan ef a million and a half sterling. Measures will aiso be 


| posal of the Public Lands. 


A measure will soon be offered for the better establish- 
ment of loeal governments in the districts of what was for- 
merly Upper Canada. The provision for an efficient system 
of education for the peeple of the Province is earnestly re- 


| commended. The financial accounts of the Province will be 


speedily laid before the House. The Governor states in 
conclusion that the generous aid promised by Parliament and 
the determination of the Home Government to devote annually 
a large sum for the military defences of the Province in or- 
der at all hazards to maintain their North American pos- 
sessions are pledges of the sincerity with which the Mother 
Country desires to promote the prosperity of Canada. 
———- 

From taz Paciric.—We condense the following intelli- 
gence from the Journal of Commerce of yesterday. Dates 
have been received up to the 17th of May. 

All the provinces of New-Grenads have declared them- 


pro 
bably soon be at an end. Panama and Veragua have de- 
clared their independence and formed a Sovereign State un- 
der the name of Estado del Istmo. 

A revolution had broken out in Peru a few months ago; 
Gen. Vivanco in Arequipa, and Gen. Torijos, are at the head 
Their plan differs from those of other revolutionary chiefs 
They intend ts upset the present government, (of Gen. Ga 
marra,) establish a military = and then await the 
answer of their messenger Europe, who went across 
here about twe months ago, on his way to Spain, with 
$20,000. His object is to profier the government of Peru 
to Don Carlos, his son, or to any French or other petty 
prince in Europe, that can come out with a small force, to 
establish a monarchy in Peru. Much of the old aristocracy, 
some influential Europeans, and many chiefs, amongst whom 
is General Santa Cruz, with his partizans, favor this . 
Theugh there is no foretelling political i 
America, it is probable the whole will be a failure ; for mon- 
archy will not take root in the new world. 

A vessel artived from Guayaquil brings the intelli 
that Vivanco’s advance guards near Arequipa had 
defeated by Gen. Gamarra’s troops. 
nom Mexico.—The brig 
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now annually lost in transactions ‘ | La. in revenge for having been lashed on suspicion of being | Europe, to procure a of their Independence 
It will essentially benefit the manufacturing interest by en-|| concerned in an insurrection, obtained entrance ‘nto the || COM Thon Francisco Bishan, the brave Federaliot’ who hes 
abling it to realize sales and the proceeds of sales. | house of M. M. im | Steadily led the overtures of the Mexican Goverament, 
It will powerfully contribute to the resumption of outon, a respectable inhabitant, with en im | 11, been at the head of the Navy of Yucatan 
peyments by the , whose tention of him with a knife with which he | ———— 
existing the 
prrracsemas? % sil prevailing pecusiery and | (3 The army worm has made it appearance, and is mak 


had provided himself. M. however, seized 
| cd gen cod lated and severed tee Vain | 








NEW AGENTS. 
W. F. Paescorr & Co. are authorised to act 
New-Yorker at Louisville, Ky., in place of H. D. 








we have given a in this and shall present 
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Brothers, 62 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is decidedly the _ 
most interesting work that has issued from the American | 
Press during the present season. It is just in time, too, for 
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perfect than they could have been after s lapse of two or 


three thousand years, since the elimate and atmosphere are 
most destructive to all perishable materials ; but mainly by 


| reference to the historical acceunts of Herrera, Bernal Diaz, 


and certain manuscripts found in the libraries of Dresden and 
Vienna. This conclusion he regards as far more interesting 
and wonderful than that of connecting the builders of these 
cities with the Egyptians or any other ancient people. It 
presents the spectacle, he says, of a people skilled in archi- 
tecture, sculpture and drawing, and possessing the cultiva- 
tion and refinement attendant upcn these arts, not derived from 
the Old World, but eriginating and growing up here, with- 
out models or masters, having a distinct, separate, independ- 
ent existence: like the plants and fruits of the soil, indi- 


genous. 
Beside the description of the remarkable monuments and 


the dog-days: and as we suppose that no small number of | other remains found in these countries, and the brief specula- 
our leisurely townsmen will speedily take refuge from the | tion touching their age and the origin ef the race by which 
bustle of the city and the vexation of its business in the + they were produced, a large portion of the work is made up 
green retreats of the country, we take the liberty of recom- '' of lively and graphic sketches of the country explored, with 
mending to each one as a traveling companion this new work | curious and highly instructive details of their social and po- 


of Mr. Steruens. If it do not effectually banish from the | 
rind all troublesome thoughts of ledger and per centage, | 
drive from their presence every thing like ennwi, and fill up | 
every leisure hour with rational and most exquisite entertain- _ 
ment, we will lay aside every pretension to critical discern- | 
ment and confess to a peculiar and most unaccountable taste. | 
We would ask for ourselves no better amusement than this | 
—to steal away from the city with its heated walls and stun- | 
ning sounds, and, amid ceol and pleasant scenes, to fellow | 


litical condition, including a full and interesting account of 


the civ:l war so recently brought to a clese by the triumph of | 





NEW-YORK. Py he Spaniards and beeper hs bby the condition of society. Although occasionally disowned, this has been 
of the remains themselves, which he thinks are much more | too much the tendency of Mr. Brownson's writings. Terrible 


pictures have been drawn of the oppressions and knavish 
practices of Society, and thousands througheut the country 
who have stupidly believed themselves comfortable and con- 
tented have learned from his teachings that they are but vile 
and dewn-trodden slaves—passively obedient to the will of 
others, and that they must forthwith beceme miserable and 
clamor for their ‘ rights.’ The worst of it is this clamor may 
be carried to quite an indefinite extent; and so long as there 
| is a single querulous or discontented spirit iv the land he may 
| raise the cry of oppression end complain, either with good 
reason or none at all, that his ‘rights’ are violated and he 
must have redress. So far as wrongs exist let them be re- 
| dressed: not by tearing down and trampling in the dust all 
| the deities that stand around and guard the social edifice, 
| and thus breaking loose from all sacred and restraining influ- 
| ences, but by cherishing in our ewn bosoms and in society the 
| strong principles of justice and truth. 1t should ever be our 
| first care to discharge aright the duties that devolve upon us ; 
| clamor as eur self-love may, our rights are but secondary and 
, will follow after. 

In the present article Mr. Brownson objects to the Reform 
Scheme of Fourier that it proceeds upon the assumed ground 


| that man may become perfect ; to that of Owen that it de- 
President of the Central American Republic. Other mat- stroys individuality and makes man the creature of circum- 
ters in rich variety are comprised among the contents: valu- | *tances. He proceeds to show that government must be the 
able observations relating to the social and general improve-  2gent in perfeeting society and the individual, and to point 
ment of the country, notices of the character of the inhabi- ut the evils attendant upon the administration of our own. 
tants, the face of the country, and all kindred topics are | An able and discriminating criticism on the Essays of Em- 
abundant and entertaining. But we have little doubt that by | ¢T#0n composes the second article. It notices particularly 


the Indian Carrera and the expulsion of Gen. Morazan, late 











this adventurous and experienced traveler through the un | 


|| far the most attractive portion of the bowk, with all classes 


wonted and mystery-girded paths of the country from which | ef readers, will be the personal narrative of Mr. Stephens— 
he has just returned. But we have been most highly pleased | the history of his own encounters with strange incidents and | 
even with the hasty perusal we have been enabled to give | stranger people—his escapes from difficulties, some of them 
this book ; and we are abundantly assured that nene who can | trying and vexatious enough, and his observations of men | 
possibly do so will fail to perase it, or that when once com- | and character and natural scenery wherever he went. An- | 
menced they will lay it down without regret. | ecdotes of his personal adventures are abundant—some bv- | 

It will be recollected that Mr. Steruens wasentrusted by | morous, ethers tragic, and all of them intensely interesting. | 
the President with a Confidential Mission to Central Ameri- | Mr. Stephens’s style is peculiarly adapted to'narrative ; itis | 
ca, and that he took his departure on the third of October, | lively, unambitious, and though not always scrupulously ele- | 
1839. After an absence of ten menihs be returned, having | gant, is yet never unpleasing. He has « quick and close ob-_ 
in the meantime made extensive personal explorations, and "servation, great skill in seizing upon the prominent points of | 
collected a mass of information respecting that country which | any incident and presenting them in a bold, easy, life-like at- | 
forms the material of the present work, and which will make | titude, and excels especially in these off-hand sketches of | 
Cential America and the other countries through which he | passing events. 
traveled ‘a marvel and a wonder’ throngh succeeding ages. | While we thus cheerfully acknowledge the high gratifica- | 
Ameng the most interesting discoveries made during his jour- | tion we have derived from a perusal of Mr. Stevens's work, | 
neyings, are the wonderful remains of ancient edifices, the | we cannot withhold our warm commendation of the style in | 





moss-covered ruins of cities long since gone to forgetfulness, | which it has been issued by the spirited publishers. It is in the | 
the relics of by-gone generations, which every where met his | octavo form, each of the twe volumes containing sume 450 
eyes. Representations of these were drawn by Mr. Cather, | pages of letter press, and the engravings are executed in 
wood, and nearly a hundred beautiful steel engravings of | the neatest and most beautiful style of the art. In every re- 
them accompany these magnificent volumes. Ameng them || spect it is one of the most creditable works that have ever 
are the drawings of temples and palaces, colossal statues of | been published in America, and we anticipate for it the same 


the most singular and elaborate workmanship, altars, tablets | distinguished success that has attended other publications of | 


of hieroglyphics, and figures and groups of all kinds in re- | our wandering townsman. 
lief. Thege are evidently the workmanship of a people who 
once were a merous, powerful, far advanced in the arts, and 


who have yet loft behind them the mere feot-prints of their | The leading article in the current number of this Review | 
wondruus merch through the ages, and have gone down to *# upon ‘Social Evils and their Remedy,’ a subject which has | 


the grave of nations leaving no sign whereby their history | © ® long while engaged the attention of the Editor, but with 
may be known. Strange and awe-inspiring fate! an indi- | "S*rd to which he has as yet done nothing but quarrel with 
vidual of humble station gves tw the grave and is soon for- | ©*isting institutions without any definite indication of the or- 
got: one of the earth's great men—who may have scourged | der of things he would have take their place. This he does 
or blessed her by his presence—steps into the common tomb, | Y@liantly and no doubt efficiently ; but we are at a less to per 
and the nuise of his tread sounds fer some generations | geive the good purpose which is to be thus effected. Im- 
the aisles of the mighty temple shore the werid worships; | Piet b the bret of any man disoontene with je lot, dates 
but that a nation of breething men, bound together by bonds | of his neighbor, hatred of the laws and contempt fer the time- 
of affection, of law, of religion—combining their might for the honored influences of social erder and personal worth, be- 
same ends andheving but ene heart-beat sending its life and 28th which his character has been formed, and you inflict a 
love through their farthest extremities and sounding the same "© less serious injury upon him than upon the society in 
note of glory and of greatness all over the land—should be | Which he lives. This in our opinion to an injurious extent 
whelmed in the mighty ocean, and, like some majestic ship, | is the tendency of the chant se loudly and perpetually sound- 
settling in the face of a bright and smiling heaven calmly duwn &d iu these days of the ‘ Rights of Man;’ the attempt is made 
into the still, untuffled depths of the sea, be no more heard %° often with success te persuade each one that his neighbor 
from ferever—is something which the mind cannot fully grasp , i Tebbing and trampling upon him—that he is the victim of 
ner dwell upon without being filled with wonder and awe.— ; others’ villany, the crushed slave of their avarice and that all 
What shall eadure if a natien perish? What man may,hope _ bis sufferings and the thousand ills that beset his path are to 
for an unfading remembrance when a nation’s very name | be charged not in any degree to the vices or imprudence of 
has perished with her people ? | his own character, but solely to the malice or selfishness of 
In a chapter near the conclusion of his work, Mr. Ste- | those around him. This is a false and dangerous feeling, one 


| Tus Bosrow Quantreacy Review ; 0. A. Browwnson, Editor. No. 
i XV., July, 1841. Bostoa, B. H. Greene. | 


the beneficial influence they are likely to exert in replacing 
the prevalent materialism of the day by higher and more 
worthy views and seeks to draw out the system of philosophy 
which ‘lies back of the author’s poetic utterances.’ As to 
their general influence the reviewer says truly that such writ- 
ing as these Essays are “never to be consulted for the pur- 
pose of takiag them as teachers or guides in the formation 
of opinions ; but for the suggestions, the incentives to thought 
they furnish and the life they kindle up within us. They are 
thought by some to have no practical value for mankind ; but 
they have in fact a very high practical value, only not of the 
every-day sort, only not that of dogmatic teachers or scien- 
tific expositors. They present new aspects of things, or at 
least old familiar objects in new dresses, the various subjects 
_ of thought and inquiry in new relations, break up old associ- 
| ations and excite to greater and fresher mental activity. 
| After having read them we cannot say that we are wiser or 
more learned than we were before; we cannot say that we 


| have become acquainted with any new facts in the history of 


| man or of the universe, or that we have any new ideas in re- 
| gard to the human soul or its Creator; but we feel that some- 
| how er other new virtue bas been imparted to us, that a 
| change has ceme over us and that we are no longer what we 
' were, but greater and betver.” 
The third article is a religious discourse by the Editor, and 
the fourth a paper or Catholicism by a contributor, whose 
| opinions the Editor dees not endorse. 
‘ Truth is not a Lie’ is the title of the succeeding article 
which the criticism of an old English book is made the 
| occasion for remarking somewhat at length and with consid- 
| erably vigorous language upon the character of the Church at 
"the present age and the hypocrisy of those whe profess rev- 
A review of President Tyler's ‘ Address to the People ef 
the United States,’ and another of his Message, in which the 
doctrines of both are condemned, and much is said which 
might better have been given in the columns of some rabid 


| 
| in 





Tue Homaorarme Examiner: By A. Geraco Hurt. A Monthly 
Magezine. S. Colman. §5 per annum. 


We believe there is a growing disposition among the Medi- 
cal fraternity, as well as the public generally, to learn ‘ what 
this new doctrine is'—and that not from the caricatures of 
its enemies, but the standard works of its eminent advocates. 
Te all such as-desire to know what Homopathy is, we 
heartily commend the work of Dr. Hull—e thoreughly edu- 
“eated physician of the old school, but converted to Hahue- 
| mann’s system by subsequent study and reflection, and strength- 
| ened in the faith by much experience, European observation, 
and extensive practice. There is nothing dogmatic or ob- 
acure in the ‘ Examiner,’ and we believe the most inveterate 





phens advances the opinion that these cities were built by the | which if it find a place in the hearts of many will necessarily 
races who occupied the country at the time of its invasion || embitter their lives and make fierce and deadly the struggle 


opposer of its doctrines will peruse it with interest and profit. 
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ety ee ag ee pe ad Begrevnge 

Vols. 1, I. New-Yora : J. A. Hoisington, 

We have hitherto had se naaed emanate 
works of ‘ Peter Parley’ to the favorable consideration of | 
the guardians and instructers of Youth. To children them- | 
selves they need nothing butan introduction. Familiar, live- 
ly, and agreeable in their style, they blend the charm of the 
story with the graver interest of historical or scientific truth. | 
The maps and engravings interspersed are pertinent in de- | 
sign, though not always superior inexecution. The great 
popularity of the ‘ Parley’ series precludes the necessity of | 
a more extended notice. The work before us consists of two | 
volumes of 380 pages, neatly bound up together. 

iegutiitiattenies 
CotLections or Tue New-Yorx Hisroricat Soctetv, 


Second Se- | 
Vol. L. New-York: Printed for the Society, » by H. Ladwig, | 
T2 Vesey-st. 


Knickerbocker’s History of New-York has shaken the cob- | 
webs out of many an honest Dutchman's brain, and we are | 
sure that even the redoubtable Peter Stuyvesant himself ) 
would have been forced to lay aside alike his pipe and his 
wrath, and abandon himself to side-splitting, earth-shaking 
laughter, could he but read Irvine's exquisitely humorous 
descriptions of his own and his compeers’ valiant and un- 
approachable exploits. But however he might laugh, we 
can easily conceive that when he came to lay aside the book, | 
and to reflect, amid his atmosphere of smoke and dignity, | 
upen the grossness of the caricature and the bad immortality | 
te which the name of himself and his race had been thus | 
consigned, he should vent plainly audible mutterings of his 
wrath, and perhaps wax slightly profane. Easily excused, 
too, are the feelings which many of his descendants have 
expressed with regard to this ‘ veritable history.’ However 
agreeable it may be to the lookers-on to see an individual or 
a class cleverly caricatured, the subjects of the operation, | 
like the frogs in the fable, may well be pardoned for evincing | 
no signs of very special amusement; and where the travesty 
is so well executed and so universally known as to render the | 
bare mention ef the subject suggestive of the ridiculous and 
disparaging associations heaped upon it, and so stamped 
upon the minds of all by the exquisite skill and humor of 
the suthor as to be more generally believed than the true 
historical account, the sufferers and all interested may surely 
without blame wax exceeding wroth at the license thus taken 
with their good name. One of their most learned and able |) 
nee a geen Sen gunely pelts B05 
thrust by charging it upon the remains of English prejudice | 
among us:—‘ English writers,’ says Mr. Verplanck, ‘ have 
long been accustomed to describe the manners and customs 
of Holland with a broad and clumsy exaggeration. This is 
a little injudicious in them, because most of their wit,—if 
wit it may be called,—tecoils back upon their own country, 
and strikingly resembles the flippant ridicule which their |, 
own mere lively neighbors have lavished upon the hard 
drinking, the oaths, the gross amusements, the dingy coffee- | 
houses, the boxing-matches, the beer and the ceal-smske of | 
the proud and melancholy islanders. Their old maritime 
contests and commercial rivalry may serve to excuse this 
misrepreseutation in Englishmen, but for us there is no | 
apology.’ t 

The collection and publication of the Journals of the | 
Dutch colonists by whom the arts of civilization were origi- | 
nally planted on the banks of the Hudson, will do much to | 
correct this prejudiced and unfortunate impression, and to 
show us that the men who discovered this section of our 
country and to whose stern endurance of hardships and final 
triumph over difficulties and embarrassments, the island of 
Manhattan owes much of its present greatness and renown, 
had other and far higher qualities beth of head and heart 
than those so cleverly and effectively caricatured by the 
historiam Drepxicn. The volume now presented to the pub- 
lic contains many of the most interesting and important of 
these documents. Chanceller Kzxt’s excellent Discourse 
pronounced at the Anniversary uf the Historical Society, 
Dec. 6th, 1828, is the leading paper and is followed by sev- 
eral anciest and hitherto inaccessible documents touching 
the discevery and early settlement of New-Netherlands— 
Among them is the work first published at Amsterdam in | 

















' Turens’s Fazwce Revoivrien...Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 
Neves. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


information concerning the character, perils and successes 
of the early Colonists is brought together, which must be of 
great value in any attempt to acquire a currect notion of the 
early history of this State. A historical sketch of the Soci- 
ety, under whose direction this volume is issued, is given 
with a full list of its ‘officers, members, &c. The work is 
printed and put up in the finest style of the typographical 
art, and is embellished with two fine lithograph engravings, 
one a portrait of Peter Stuyvesant and the other a represen- 


| tation of the Government House as it was in 1795. 
——— 
| Tue Rereamex. By C.Guex Paeeces. Baltimore: Rebert Neilson 


This is the first number of a periodical proposed to se pub- 


‘lished monthly—each number to contain a discussion of some 


subject of social, political or general interest. Intemperance 
is the topic treated in this: the remarks are thrown into the 
form of a letter, addressed to one desirous of breaking from 
the bondage of a long-continued and most destructive habit. 
It is written with vigor and ability, and displays an earnest 
zeal in the cause of moral and social advancement. The 
abolition of the Punishment of Death, a General Bankiupt 


| Law, Non-Imprisonment for Debt, National Currency and 


kindred topics will be discussed in succeeding numbers. 
Tee Waveacer 
.-Nes. I, 2, and 3 
These interesting and valuable works are now in the course 
of publication in a cheap and universally accessible form, by 
Louis A. Godey of Philadelphia, and are for sale by his 
Agent in this City, Israel Post, 88 Bowery. The works are 


| too generally known, and have enjoyed too long continued a 
| popularity to need any farther notice, and we are sure their 


publication in the form of weekly numbers at se cheap a 


’ pate, will place them in the hands of thousands who would 
_ otherwise have been completely shut out from their perusal. 


Tur Coxwection setween Taste axp Monars: Two Lectures 
by Maax Horxins, D.D. 


This is the title and subject of two very excellent Lec- 
tures delivered by the President of Williams College. He 


| aims to show that the cultivation and improvement of the 


taste has a favorable effect upon the moral character, and 
that the general cultivation of the intellect tends to awaken 


_ the sensibilities of the heart and mould the character in ac- 
| cordance with virtue. The lectures are written in a bold, 
| sparkling style, free from affectation yet having nothing com- 


mon-place or uninteresting, and abound in mest healthful 
and beneficial remarks. The evil influences that hang 
around Theatrical performances, and the mischiefs of indis- 


criminate and thoughtless Novel-reading, are vividly and 


earnestly depicted, and the necessity that all young men, to 
whom his lectures were especially addressed, should form to 


| themselves some worthy and exalted object of pursuit after 
_ which they are steadily to labor, is forcibly urged. We 


think this publication well calculated to effect great good in 
correcting false impressions concerning intellectual culture, 
| and in awakening in every ingenuous mind fresh and high de- 
sires for whatever is exalted in intellect, and pure, upright 
and manly in Morals. 





A Lecrtvat, delivered at the Medical College, New-York, on Tue 


Lyceum System ov Evucation, with some sccount of the first 
Lyceum Village, founded by Holbrook, at Berea, Ohio. — 
By Rev. H.O. Susvvon. June, 1841. (Pp. 35, 18mo.) 


We have perused this pamphlet, despite its rather promi- 
nent faults of style, with deep interest. It embodies an ac- 
count of the first systematic attempt ever made to found a 


| settlement or community whose bond of union should be the 
Pursuit of Knowledge, whose aim the scientific, practical, 


thorough Education of every person coming within the sphere 
of its influence. So noble, so vast an idea is of course wo 
beneficent to be realized within a year; it is the labor aud 


the truphy of a generation. Large as is the design, the plan | 


proposed is as simple as the means possessed are scanty ; but 
these last are increasing daily. The ‘ Lyceum Village’ owes | 
its origin to Jostan Hotsrcox, who is wo well known in 


Discourse | connection with the cause of Lyceums and of Scientific Ex- 
| age ts Ole cremny er ane introduction to our readers. 
|‘ His works praise him’ eloquently wherever the beneficent 
cause of Self-Education finds an intelligent advecate. 


The little village of Berea, 12 miles south-west of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was laid ont about two years since, and its build- 


1655 written by Vaw der Dowcx, giving a fill description of | ing commenced only last year. As yet it numbers scarcely a 


the fruitfulness and natural advantages of the country, and 
holding forth all possible inducements for emigration present- 
ed in the nature of its soil and climate and its other abund- 
ant and fully enumerated recommendations. other 
interesting documents are translated from the Dutch and 
now first presented to the American public, and a mass of 








try with that only true Education which implies « thorough 


dozen buildings. But it possesses extraordinary facilities for 
an industrial settlement ; it is owned by an association who 
desire from it improvement, not profit; though young, it is 
vigoreus and thriving ; but, abuve all, it is fuunded on the 
principle of uniting systematic, honorable, Attractive Indus- 











development of all the powers and faculties of the student 
with a view to their highest integrity and usefulness in the 
sphere of life he is destined two fill. In short, at Berea phy- 
sical development and mental progress ferm the main pur- 
pose, as Labor is the condition, of healthful existence. 

We have enough in this country of the Manual Labor 
Schools in which the children of the poor and lowly tsil while 
these of the preud and wealthy look idly on. This is not the 
Reform that is needed—it is the old story. But at Berea, 
every porson—teacher as well as scholar—vid and young, 
great and small—is required to labor six hoursaday. La- 
bor is not there a badge of servitude, of want, of suffering ; it 
is the rightful duty and the daily employment of all. Idle- 
ness, if such a thing were possible in such a community, is 
the condition of dishonor. 

But we have not room now to speak farther of this excel- 
lent though infant institution; we will refer to it again.— 
Meantime, we commend attention te the Lecture of Mr. 
Sheldun, which may be obtained at No. 4. John-st. 

a 

Tue Power or Iwreccecrvat Cuttrvas. A Lecture by Charles A. 

Lyon. Deas & Trevett, 121 Fulton-street. 

This is a neatly printed, fairly written production, bring- 
ing forward no new or striking truths, but bringing together. 
many old ones in a very pleasing and instr.etive manner. 
No great ability or scholarship is displayed, yet the lecture 
is well worth reading. 

Tus New-Youx Business Dinectony, for 1841-2 By J. Doggett, jr. 

89 Nessav, cor. of Fultot street. 

This is an excellent work. It forms a fair and handy oc- 
tavo of some 300 pages, compactly filled and excellently ar- 
ranged for convenient and reliable reference. It contains an 
alphabetical list of all the business men and firms in the city, 
with their places of business, and the names in full of every 
partner in each. Then follows a classification of Professions 
and Trades, alphabetically arranged, so that any one may. 
ge at a glance who are engaged in a particular branch of 
business, and select from ameng them. Jn short this is an 
excellent work, and we do not see how a business house can 
well do without it. 

A New Practica: System rox reacuine ree Faenca Lanovace. 

By C. Ladreyt. Philadelphia : J. Crissy. 

This is the title of a little volume giving in seven lessons 
practical directions for learning the Pronunciation of the 
French Language, and containing a protracted reply to some 
criticisms of M. Bolmar. 

Tus Cavucuse Euvcnven, Sens 188. 

The current number of this newly established magazine, 
contains a continuation of the interesting paper entitled 
‘ Soirees at St. Petersburg,’ a paper on the ‘ laccnsistencies 
of Protestantism,’ a Sketch from Muller of St. Anselem of 
Canterbury, and several other articles both prose and poetical. 
Le Lis Buanc, June 1641. 

This is the title of a neat quarto Monthly edited by the 
Tatoress of the Astoria Institute, and made up of contributions 
from the young ladies of that Institution. It contains much 
valuable matter, well written and ef excellent intellectual 
and moral character. We would choose to see the affectation 
of putting the titles of its several departments in French 
abandoned ; eee tae ave ee ae 
ing ever been adopted. 

Tuc Amcaicaw Rerearony, June 1641. 

The poisonous properties of lead form the subject of the 
leading article in this valuable scientific Mouthly, which is 
followed by anvther on the Croton Aqueduct. A critical 
notice of the‘pictures exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design is also given, and a great amount of valuable scientific 
and general information selected from varivus sources is also 
embraced. 








! 
| d Sheawpaseet, aes Descairrive Account o7 Icets 

amp THE Fanos Istanvs. New-York: Harper & 

This is a neat 18mo volume of 355 pages, numbering CLI. 
of the publishers’ ‘ Family Library.’ ite t illustrated by two 
neat Maps and several spirited Eagravings, and appears to 
have been compiled with much care from the best authorities. 
Every page is replete with interest and iustruction, and the 
work will doubtless obtain a wide dissemination. 

1 Dow Jr.'s Patent Sermons, Part 1X. has just been 
published at 13 Beekman-st. 


——__ 
GRF nom Camreacuy, advices have been received at New- 
Orleans to the 17th. An official announeement declares that 


Gasentann 
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to foreign commerce, merchan- 

im) cannot be the limits of the di »- 








The Szcamship Cotumstsa, Capt. C. H. Judkins, arrived 
at Boston on Wednesday evening 16th at 4 past eight o'clock, 
or in 12 days and seven hours from Liverpool, of which she 
was detained five hours et Halifax, making her whole run- 
ning time but two hours over twelve days. This is the short- 
ost passage ever yet made. 

The intelligence is varied and important. ' 

No tidings of the Paxsipent had reached England. So 
general is the belief that she is lost that most of those who 
had relatives on board have gone into mourning, and a day 
has been designated for the settlement of the insurance at 
Lloyd's. 

Hope was temporarily revived at Liverpool on the 2d of 
June by the report of Capt. t, of the brig Fortitude, 
from Buenos Ayres, that on the 27th of May he had seen a 
laige steamer, without funsel, foremast crippled, and very | 


large paddle-boxes, steering N. N. E. This was at first sup- || 


posed undoubtedly to be the President, but the crippled vee- | 
sel soon after arrived at Liverpool, and proved to be the ship 
London, from Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, which had been crip- 


pled in her foremast by striking an iceberg. She had timber | 


piled on her deck, which had been mistaken for paddle-boxes | 
by Capt. Arbuthnet. Admiral Sartorius, ef the Portuguese 
navy, had sent out two small vessels of war, and the British 
Envoy at Lisbon another, to cruise in search of the disabled 
steamer seen and reported by the Captain of the Conde de 
Palma, as noticed on the arrival of the Great Western, in the 
hope that she might prove to be the President. In answer 
to an application from the Parisian Agent of the Company, 


the Secretary of Marine communicated the information that | 


the vnly steamer belonging to the French navy which could 
be in the vicinity of the vessel observed by the Conde de Pal- 
ma was the Tonnere, which at the latest advices, viz. on the 
Ist of January, was lying in the Plata, intending to leave in 
March for Martinique. 

The London fell in with the Paragon, whose disastrdus 
collision with the Susquehannah has already been noticed. 

The delay of the Britannia, caused by the accident which 
befel her at Halifax, caused considerable uneasiness in Liv- 
erpoul. 

H. A. Wells, Esq. comes out as bearer of despatches from 
our Minister in London to the Federal Government. 

Gaeat Baitatn is convulsed with political and Corn-Law 
agitation. The debate on Robert Peel's resolution of a want 


ef confidence in Ministers had been continued through three |, 


sittings, but not yet brought toa decision. Sir Robert led 
the attack, and wes answered by such men as Macaulay and 

Sir John Cam Hebbouse. The Tories did not seem eager to 
press the division ; and indeed it is now quite apparent that 
Peel blundered in proposing a direct vote of want of confi- 
dence so soon. Even success will prove disastrous to him. 

On the 26th ult. Mr. Scholefield gave notice of a resolu- 
tion that the extreme sufferings of the industrious classes 
rendered it an important duty that Parliament should not 
separate until something had been done for their relief. 

Un the 2d inst. many petitions were presented praying the 
nterference of Parliament to put a check upon the bribery, 
drunkenness and disgraceful conduct which prevailed at 
elections. Several cases of the most open and flagitious 
bribery were detailed. 

A destructive fire occurred at Birmingham en the 27th 
ult. It breke out in a large coach manufactory, and de- 
stroyed preperty to the amouut of not less than £20,000, 

On the night of the 27th ult. the Forest Division ef Berk- 
shire was visited by one of the most terrific thunder and hail 
storms which this country has ever witnessed. Shutters 
were burst open and the rooms cevered with pieces of ice, 
many of which were found under the sofes half an hour after- 
ward, as latge and nearly as hard as marbles. In rooms 
where the windows had been left open, the chair were 
thrown down, the beds drenched with hail stones, and the 
floors covered with ice and glass. After raging in this awful 
manner for about 20 minutes, the storm abated. 

Lord Stanley has withdrawn his famous Registratien Bill. | extreme 

The Irish are wide awake for Repeal and Reform. Meet- 
ings of 10,000 to 100,000 are held almost daily. They will 
be out in their might at the coming Election. 


| 





| Treaty made by Commissioner Keshen with Plenipoten- 


| cutta from Canton, and, after a conference with the Governor 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


daily throughout England. Tmesease meotings tn favor of 
‘Cheap Bread’ are every where held. Their tone is ener: 
getic and confident. 

The Chartists are as active as ever. The presentation of 
petitions in Parliament by Mr. T. Duncombe, from one mil- 
lion and three hundred thousand persons, was but the open- 
ing of the summer campaign. 

Frasce is tranquil. The Ministry is negotiating an enor- 
mous loan to pay the expenses of their War frolic last year. 
The trial of Barmes and his confederates by the Peers had 
beea concluded. Considere was acquitted, Duclos handed 
over te the tribunals, and Darmes sentenced to death. He 
refused to petition for mercy, and was executed on the Ist. — 


Impertant from China. 
The overland Mail from India had reached Londen with 
intelligence that the Emperor had refused to ratify the 


tiary Elliot. He further ordered Keshen to be sent in irons 
to Pekin te answer for his truckling to the ‘ outer barbarians.’ 
He will grant them no terms save on their abject submission, 
after having evacuated all their conquests ! Upon this an- | 
neuncement, the British immediately took possession of the | 
Bogue fortszand the factory at Canton. 


On the 22d of April Sir Gordon Bremer arrived at Cal- || jured 












whhotarers ‘have éxéeialve stocks of goods on hand, and 

loudly of the want of demand to carry them off ; 
also of the very low and unremunerating prices ; great dis- 
tress prevails in all manufacturing districts. 
At present there is little ees of Le ape ey confi- 
fice will belli'many Of the lerge’ Bence, serious calam- 

an the large firms, especially in the 


The silk trade in the neighboring tewn of Manchester is 
considerably worse than it was a menth ago; weavers of 
a sorts have orders to be without work one month. 

The machinery, in a great number of factories, within ten 
|| miles of , is in operation only four days per week 





Fine at Exvmira, N. Y.—On Thursday morning last the 
flourishing village of Elmira, Chemung Co. N. Y. was visit- 
ed by a destructive fire, which consumed thirty-two dwell- 
ings and stores. It broke out in the heart of the village 
about half past 12, A. M. and in one hour and a half reduced 
some eighteen stores, &c. to ashes, ineluding the Post Office. 
It is believed that the Mails were saved, as a clerk always 
slept in the office. All the houses destroyed were of wood, 
which aided the progress of the flames, in spite ef the imme- 
diate proximity of the river, the aid of two fire-engines, and 
the exertions of the citizens. About one-half the property 
destroyed was insured. No lives were lost and no person in- 


The following are the names of the principal suffererers : 
Winkham & Tattle, S. L. Gillet, W. & G. Post, dry goods; 





General, reinforcements were forthwith ordered to proceed 
to China. Se the affair at length assumes a serious aspect ; 


i 

The General Steam Navigation Co. intend establishing | 
immediately a regular communication between London and 
New-York. A vessel is to start every fortnight from both | 
cities, to carry the mails, light goods and passengers. Six | 
first class steamships, of 1,206 tons each, are stated to be 
now in readiness. 

The revenue from the Penny Postage in England is increas- 
ing. From a statement made by the founder of the present _ 
system, it appears that the present rato of increase is 14 per 
cent. per annum, so that if it should continue to increase in | 


_ the same ratio for the next year, the restoration of the gross 
_ revenue of this department will be complete. 


The whole line of the Great Western Railway will 7 


opened from Bristol to London, in July next. The passen- | 


| gers ef the next New-York steamship will, on her arrival, be | 


within five hours of the metropolis. | 
THE EAST. 

The news of the Bulgarian insurrection created a great 

alarm in the Turkish capital, and at first the Sultan pro- | 


posed sending Hussein Pasha the destroyer of the Jannisa-_ 


ries, to quell it. But after some deliberation the Grand Vi- | 
zier thought it best to send a deputation of Bulgarian | 
Christians to the insurgents, with the strongest assurances | 
of parden and a full redress of grievances. Their Pacha, | 
who commands the expedition against Candia, is a man of 
& most crue! and ferocious disposition, and is more likely | 
to foment than to suppress grievances. | 
Further details are given of the spread of the insurrec- | 
tion in the Christian provinces of the empire. Samos | 
wan in a.ctate of bell insussection, and in Gypres the go-t 
and the foreign consuls into his cabinet. The Bulgarian | 


nace the Pacha up to the walls of Nisa. The corps of Va- 


vernor had been compelled to admit the Christians of note | & 


insurgents maintain themselves in the mountains, and me- | neil. 


J. C. Sampson, hardware ; Foster & Chubbuck, Seth Kelley ; 
; Dr. Bedell, drug-store ; Dr. Uriah 


Cengdon, groceries 
| and the next Mail will probably bring tidings of the capture | Smith, dwelling ; F. Cellingwood, silversmith; Hoffman & 
| or destruction of Canton. The war has now fairly begun. Gardner 


, hatters ; Tuttle’s Mansion-house, &c. 
rr 
Fine at Fisaxrtt.—The Rocky Glen Cotton Mills, Fish- 
kill, Duchess County, were destroyed by fire on Sunday morn- 
ing last. It is supposed that the fire originated ‘rum the over- 
heated gudgeons. It was first discovered in the upper part 
of the mill in a small out-building covering the board of the 


| water-wheel. The mill was built about two years since at a 


cost of $140,000, including $60,000 worth of machinery, all 
which was destroyed. It was censidered the mest splendid 
factory in the Union, and was owned by a wealthy company, 
of whom Asvor, Hone and others of this city were members. 
| About 300 operatives will be thrown out of empley by this 
disaster, of whom sever-eighths are females. The property 
was msured for $85,600. 


Tue Morsuons.—A leuer sapiee® at Philadelphia from 
Nauvoo, states that Joe Smith, the leader of the Mormons, 
has been arrested by the authority of the Governor of Illinois, 


| —that the Murmons had taken possession of a large tract of 


land without authority, and that the strongest excitement 
| prevailed against them in the immediate neighborheod, and 
fearful apprebensivns were entertained lest a sanguinary 
struggle should take place. The Commissioner sent by the 
Governor to survey the lands had been seized by the Mor- 
mons, and both parties labored under much exeite ment. 








SMaccied: 
gee Mr. Stoliman, Mr. E. H. Kent, to Miss 
Louisa, da ma) Pa ue Bay eh eg oe el ee. 


= ey cee a Rew. A. T. Geissenbainar, of Orwigebérg, Pa. 
to Amelia 8. ivemeyer. 

June 22, Edwin Peck, to Martha Hughson. 

Jens 28, Semsec! Addsngton, to Kuma Keersing, daughter of George 


Sree, Oh ia w. Ives, to Caroline Wakiron. 
Cane, Be Van Boskerck, to 
8, Rev. Alfred Pinney, of Auburn, to 


A. Birdsall. 
via M. Brow - 





lenzas, in Thessaly, was daily receiving fresh recruits. In 
Albania, there was a large insurrectionary force, and trou- 
bles had broken out in Thrace. At Vienna, it was said 
that Armenia was likewise in a state of revolt. The Temps, 
in its Levant news, states that the insurgents in Candia 
have established a journal called the Free Cretan, which 
proposes to make an appeal in behalf of their cause to all || “sushter 
the Christians in Europe. 
RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 

Letters from Russia state, that with the beginning of the 
spring the hostility of the Circassians recommenced with 
increased violence. In one of their late attacks Major 
General Backuin, a much esteemed Russian officer, was 
killed by a musket shot. 

THE MARKETS. 


The ne ane pe peo memeteete |) eee tobe 











The anti-Corn-Law agitation and excitement increases 


June 17, jimen 1. Boown. to 
At Newburgh, June 1, Albert O. Whttewere, of St. Louis, to Ana 


Eliza Fish. 
> — peepee hone 
June 17, Isaac Post. to Elizabeth Hornbuckel. 
A Deets Co. Jane 13, by the Re. N. H. tums, Fre- 
ate i reo ir 
daughter ef Isaac Hayes, 


At Albany, albany, doo 1, Andrew A Brome, to Sma T. daughter of Ed- 








t. verpool the de- 

ny, dona ‘tery hind nd med borer reed doll the 
e being almost they pur- 
chasing to the extent oh ot tee eora’ wants; indeed, 
never were commercial in @ more and de- 
pressed condition than in the beginning of this month ; man- 


ward Brown, Erq. 
, . 21, William S. Bennett, to Angelina Pettis. 

ry te 4, y. June 16, R. A. Haggerty, of this city, to Mary A. 
Andorsou. abe 

mien: i 

i Boy, Smee of Vfecnsumption, Hoary Minctals, aged 33. 

At Rook Jon Sgr ad 

At Rosh » Ve. June 8, L. Cooper, 8. B Cormaty of Ae 

Ba yx Ve. June 18, Chas. S. Terrett, Exq. of the firm of C. 8. 
Terrett & Co. of this city, 

In this city, June 20, Fliza } 

EY Ey ete 

19, W ° 

Ar Pomeroy, Meigs Co. 0. Samnel W. Pomeroy, formerly an emi- 
orn Giivcity, on Sunday afternoon, June %0, Maria H. wife of Latimer 
R. Shaw, aged 41. 









._. THE NEW-YORKER 


TELL ME NOT OF DANGERS. 


A RUSSIAN MELODY. 


FROM R. A. SMITH’'S “SELECT MELODIES,"—THEWORDS BY H. S. RIDDELL. 


If KEK am with thee! Beam 


Ge, yes geo, my Lev-er, And I'll ge with thee. 











SECOND VERSE. THIR D VERSE. 
When the storms were round me Where the green leaf never Where the sands are burnin Where the ekhy's wide cover 
a, - -5-Y Gimas upon tree, aoe the sultry clime, ° a FI 
That are yet untold: And p say Hover, ne 4 a with Thea! ’ 





Tue City oy Muscat.—The population of the city of gentleman's wife must have, at least, four Cashmere shawls, 
Muscat,, which lies amongst the rocks, en the South eastern | 2 green, a blue, a red and a white; then she must have a 
coast of Arabia, and is strongly fortified by walls, is estimated | ruby or a diamond ring for every tee, as well as for every | 
at 25,600 souls, consisting of Arabs, Banyans, and a few | finger, and there are few wives who have not frum two to |) 
Perian merchants, but scarcely contaimng a single European seven thousand dollars worth of jewellery to wear on par- | 
or Christian resident. The city is described as not « very | ticular occasions. When a man marries he docs not see his 
forces pesktenn 6 Oe nes 65 ie Saar as destined bride i 

it is picturesque afeshion. It is irregularly laid out, performed; but te some knowledge of the lady, he de- 
and with two or three striking exceptions the heuses are but || be — gousealey 


Extraorpisarny Marriace axp Emionation.—On 
| Monday week, James Beaument and Mary C who had 
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out the place where his intended | 
endeavored to rescue her but was not 
: ten on Tues-| 
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seen of the women in Muscat. Occasionally 
but always carefully ey in i abode § 
faces, in ebedience to the Koran, are by dominons, | 
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IU ge with thee. Tell the change of time: 


went to the girl’s home, where fe ponds her clothes, 
started for Manchester at three o' on Wednesday morn- 
ing, got martied with the license which was intended for 


Miss Clegg, and sailed for Sydney on the es eeev- 


e ee 


LL 


| 


A New Reapive or ay Otp Provens.—While a slater 

this was plying his vocation the other day on the top 

a house in this neig |, @ garrulous female took oc- 
ure 
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